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Palmer Hoyt, publisher: He now includes the Rockies (page 8} 
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Wonder what a German thinks about... 


. .. as he digs in the ruins of his house to find broken 
bricks for a crude shelter .. . as he snatches cigarette 
butts from the “inferior race”. he was going to rule 
but which now rules him ... as he gazes at the wreck 
of his city, his nation, his dreams of conquest... 
wouldn’t it be something like this he says to himself: 


“I am here, ruined and hopeless, because I believed a 
man who told, me I need not give, I only had to take. 
I thought anything I could get away with was right. 


“Thrift and hard wark and an honest day’s work for 
an honest day’s pay were for fools} I thought if I could 
become strong enough I could get all I wanted because 
I could be ruthless. 


“Honesty was for fools; power was for us. We were 
united; we could do anything, 















“Fair play was for weaklings. 


“Yet somehow those weaklings conquered us. Was it 
because their honesty, thrift, hard work, fair play 
somehow made them stronger than we were?” 


And looking to the west, might not that German say, 


“If 1 were lucky enough to be in that country today, 
I would tell them what I have learned—that you have 
to give before you can get, that you have to work before 
you can be paid, and that the wise man is actually 
stronger if he recognizes and accepts the other man's 
rights, and respects them rather than trying to de. 
stroy them. 


“If I were in America today, as employer or employee, 
I would not squabble—1 would work, I would earn, | 
would produce. I have learned the hard way but too 
late, that only out of what I add to the world can 1 
receive from the world.” 
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An underground movement” 


that is 8 years 


1 typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


c cars aren't much good in a 

mine where the seam of coal is 

hin. To make room for the cars you 

ave to blast and haul out more rock 

han coal. And that’s costly. So for 

many years a lot of good coal never 
1¢ light of day. 

Conveyor belts were obviously the 
paswer. But, to stand the pull of carry- 
ng thousands of tons of coal over long 
istances, the belts had to be made so 
ieavy and stiff that they wouldn’t form 
B trough except when loaded with coal. 
but belts run empty part of the time. 


Then they flatten out, climb the rollers 
and tear themselves to death. 

A few years ago B.F.Goodrich 
engineers developed a new kind of 
conveyor belt for heavy duty service. 
It’s made of individual lengthwise cords 
surrounded by rubber to cushion heavy 
shocks. But it’s light and extremely 
flexible. Eight years ago one of these 
cord belts was placed in service in a 
West Virginia mine. It proved to be 
the perfect answer for underground 
mining. It stood the impact of large 
lumps of coal yet formed a perfect 


old 


trough and stayed on the rollers even 
when the belt was empty. That first 
belt is still in service—along with 
hundreds of others which have been 
installed since. It's a typical example 
of the B.F.Goodrich product develop- 
ment that has brought efficiency and 
economy to every part of American 
industry. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, 


Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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Airkem Service protects 2-ways 


at the nose level 


Today, customers are more discrim- 
inating. An odor taint in the air 
becomes a bad risk. Then, too, em- 
ployees slow down when air is close 
and stuffy. So, more than ever, good 
air is good business. 

The Airkem Service is the mod- 
ern way to end odor problems and 
freshen stale, stuffy air. First 
Airkem does not just mask odors 
like old-fashioned oils and sprays. 
Actually it counteracts odors. So it 
ends odor problems. Second Airkem, 
which contains Chlorophyll and 
other substances from the green 
plant cell, adds a welcome note of 
freshness to the air... makes it 
pleasant to breathe. 

Use Airkem Service before an 
awareness of odor develops. Use it 
to overcome the effect of crowds... 





tobacco smoke... cooking and occu- 
pancy odors. Many restaurant own- 
ers use Airkem regularly. So do hos- 
pital and hotel managers. It’s used 
effectively in New York’s Roxy 
Theatre, Chicago’s Aragon Ball- 
room, Los Angeles’ Biltmore Hotel. 

Only Airkem Chlorophyll Air 
Freshener can bring your business 
the two-fold service of counteract- 
ing odors and adding a note of fresh- 
ness to the air. With the Airkem 
Service you need fewer costly 
changes of air. So it’s economical all 
the way around. 

For small spaces . . . long-lasting 
wick bottles. For larger ones... 
specially designed mechanical 
equipment. Look for “Airkem” in 
your ’phone book, or write to us at 
7 East 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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ASHINGTON OUTLOOK 








mS 
RVC. TRUMAN IS FORCING a show- 
‘ down with Congress as well as with 
Russia. 

He could have had his $400 million for 
ce and Turkey with little opposition if he had 
pd his appeal solely on relief and rehabilitation. 
But he decided that a short-of-war showdown 
R Russia was too important to weasel into; 
had to have an outright vote of confidence 






R 
the G. O. P. Congress. 
Waddell « 
per, Rid * 
- Truman chose to make it unmistakably plain 
ow nen it Greece is only the first move to block Russia 


isi), jgpver the world (poge 111). 
Le 


+ Pum So, if Congress gives him the money, it swal- 





is his policy too. 





It's no fun for congressmen. 





erman, § They don’t like the policy. And they don’t 

tt * Lil having to make up their minds in one jump. 
e 

, Willig Vandenberg’s total support of Truman means 

- Congress doubtless will go along in the end. 

a", “4 This first loan doesn’t run afoul of G.O.P. 


ican aget-cutting ambitions. Little of the aid for 
vine Mller Greece or Turkey will be cash. 
Blaine gm Mostly, it’s surplus tanks, trucks, and other 


ca, Bifmover war Stocks. 
. t o 


vide THE SUPREME COURT is busy making home- 
™ MK for the Taft and Hartley Labor committees. 
mint: First, it was the Lewis decision (page 15). The 
tempt conviction was upheld 7-2. But govern- 
t's recourse to injunction carried only 5-4— 
only because the miners happened to be fed- 
employees at the time. 

Still to be legislated: how to cope with 





ional paralysis’’ strikes. 








‘oront fi So, you’re hearing more in Congress about 
wing government seizure powers. However, 
e is substantial sentiment for an amendment 
e Norris-LaGuardia act to permit Lewis-type 
nctions without the formality of seizure. 

¢ 
This week the high court was at it again. 










In the San Francisco Bay area lumber case, 
court ordered a retrial (page 20). Grounds: 
ough antitrust violation was proved, the lower 
failed to give union defendants their special 
oagmection under Norris-LaGuardia. 
And, in the Packard case, foremen are found 
cogme employees” entitled to the privileges of the 
‘Boner Act (page 97). 
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You can be sure, as a result, that Congress will 





rewrite this decision. It’s still a question, though, 
whether foremen will be denied entirely rights under 
the Wagner Act, or only if they affiliate with pro- 
duction workers. 





e 

The House and Senate committees are writing 
separate labor bills (page 102). Taft’s group is due 
to finish first. 

They appear farther apart than they really 
are. In the final bill that goes to Truman, you can 
expect: 

No compulsory arbitration and no closed shop 
ban. 





No outlawing of strikes—but calling and 





timing of walkouts may be regulated (BW— 
Mar.8'47,p6). 


No prohibition of industry-wide bargaining. 





Instead, there’ll be a Wagner Act change requiring 
unions to bargain with willing employers—Lewis 
with northern operators, for example. 
® 
You can expect these items to be in Congress’ 
compromise labor bill: 


Outright ban on secondary boycotts. 





Federal machinery to handle jurisdictional 





disputes. 

A new Federal Mediation Board—despite 
labor and management objections. It will replace 
the present conciliation service. 

Wagner Act changes spelling out employer 
rights of free speech, hitting at mass picketing, 
making unions responsible under contract. 

Summary: The bill will be stronger than last 
year’s vetoed Case bill. But not as strong as most 
employer witnesses asked for. 

















« 

SCHWELLENBACH’S PROPOSAL to ban Com- 
munists from public office wasn’t planned ahead 
of time. 

It just popped out. 
it did. 

Here’s what happened: House Labor Com- 
mittee members were needling him about Com- 
munists in labor unions. 


But he is happy that 


Schwellenbach argued you couldn't single out 
just labor groups. Why not ban them from every- 
thing? 

Chairman Hartley picked up the ball. He’s 
still running with it. 











WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 








G.O.P. SENATE SNIPING at Taft’s leadership 
is the biggest sideshow in town. 


The Gallup poll’s finding—that the Demo- 
crats again have a 51% majority vote in the 
nation—convinces G.O.P. leaders that folks back 
home don’t like the show. _ 

What worries party leaders is that the act 
will spoil the main event—which is: writing a 
legislative record that can win the White House 
in ‘48. 

You are really seeing raids against Taft's 
presidential aspirations. He has stubbed his toe 
trying to keep all his fences up. 

So, other Senate presidential hopefuls seek 
to gain ground for themselves. 

& 


There is still no real split among the G.O.P. 








over legislative program—except for Aiken and 





Morse. 

Vandenberg vs. Taft on Lilienthal’s confirma- 
tion makes a black headline. However, they agreed 
on the budget cut. 

And Taft follows Vandenberg’s lead on tariffs. 
Vandenberg sees pretty closely with Taft on labor. 
* 

Sen. Baldwin’s self-assigned role as spokes- 
man for the G.O.P. freshmen Senators is his bid 
for the future. 

A year ago Baldwin decided to quit politics 


when his term as Connecticut governor expired. - 


Stassen talked him into running for the Senate. 
Baldwin is aware that a Baldwin-Stassen— 
or a Stassen-Baldwin—ticket meets geographical 


requirements. 
e 


BUDGET-CUTTING House Republicans have 
decided they can “save’’ $800 million in tax 
refunds next year. 

It’s a 15% bite toward the $5,250,000,000 
the G.O.P. claims it will slash out of Truman’s 
budget. 

The tax refund “savings” show up in the 
first departmental money bill—$12-billion-plus for 
Treasury and Post Office—that skipped through 
the House this week. 

Democrats called it a fraud. If the G.O.P. 
guess is low, there’ll have to be a deficiency appro- 
priation voted later. 

* 

SECRETARY ANDERSON doesn’t fear the 
cost of farm price support this year. It’s the fall 
of ‘48 that bothers him. 

For this year—and through next spring— 


Anderson now sees government supp rt. 
under the Steagall amendment limited to po: 7 


- 


dried skim milk, eggs, turkeys. 

















All of these can be disposed of with ut |; 
except maybe potatoes; success there d: pep 
how much over the 375,000,000-bu. goo th 
goes. 

e 

On potatoes, Anderson won't go b}. 
threatening to put production-goal limits on vq 
of support buying—this year. 

Potatoes are grown in Republican s 





Anderson wouldn’t be unhappy to have a hg, 
example of Steagall amendment operation 
dangle before Congress next year—for leaving 
holding the bag this year. 
Also, the G.O.P. must come up with a sy 
tute program in ‘48. 
& 
RUBBER PURCHASE by the government , 
Mar. 31 is up to Congress. It'll be another dead 
decision—like last December. 


Truman has washed his hands of the indy 
scrap over purchase (BW—Feb.22’47,p19). 


wants only allocation, product-specification, 
inventory-control authority until Congress w 
a national rubber policy for synthetic. 








The House is set to give him just that. 
there’s apt to be an attempt in the Senate to 
the purchase program going, too. 

& 

Odds increase that the government will 
the fiscal year June 30 in the black, for the ‘ 
time since 1930. If there is a deficit, it’s qi Thi 
triy 





certain to be a good bit less than Truman’s $2,3 
000,000 estimate last January... . ] 


Patent Office proposes doubling its fees 50 


become wholly self-sustaining—a move desig 
to give Congress less excuse to cut its funds. . 





You needn't fret if your canceled income 
check is slow coming back. Internal Revenue : 
it’s short-handed to meet the last-minute del .9 
Early birds got better service—on refunds, too. .& in 

Jobless payments to veterans total nearly 
billion. So far, only 218,000 vets are graduates of 
the 52-20 club—they’‘ve collected their $20 wee 
for 52 weeks. Over 6% million have received 
least one check. ... 

Commerce Dept., looking at nation’s rec 
number of retailers, predicts a “period of inte 
competition’ soon for consumer dollars. Depo 
ment’s advice: Pare your operating and sell 
costs. 
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How 70 Steep on the Job 


foal AND MAKE IT PAY! 





Q ho 
rationg 
st @] ving 


it's This vice-president in charge of sales is making his regular 
$2 3m trip through the territory. 

It’s a tough grind. Long, hard days—with as much as 
500 miles between them. So he travels by train. And sleeps 


fees 
; on the jobh—in a Pullman private room. 
esig 
a . Does it pay? You bet it does! 
— You start to relax the minute you settle down in the 
——i® privacy of your room. You get a grand night’s sleep. 
ye And you get where you’re going safely—on dependable 
©“ railroad schedules; feel rested, refreshed and ready to pitch 
foo in when you step off the train right in town. 
arly 


So, for a combination of advantages that no other way 
Jotesm® of traveling can match... 


wee NEW CAR 
ived new Pullman car 4 


NEWS: Among the many 
commodations now 
modern Bed- 


i his 
0 i into service is t . 
= gee completely enclosed toilet — 
4 WG pe another evidence of the —_ 
ties .+- avian 
com 
concern for your greater ee rae 


rec 
nt inta 
; that has mo . 
Dead THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE yereeship im wravvel noapieay fer Ore 
sell WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! than 80 years. 


c' 
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How seldom it fails! 


HE power to run electric 
j Pav is generated many 
miles away. In the huge power 
plants the engineers have a spe- 
cial pride in maintaining perfect 
service. 


To do this, it is vital that 
they know at all times the exact 
pressures of water, steam and 
air in the various lines. Many 
of these utilities use Ashcroft 
Gauges—depending on their en- 
during accuracy. 


There are thousands of 
Ashcroft Gauges in the huge 
power plants—thousands which, 
by actual service over many 
years, have demonstrated the 
quality of Ashcroft Gauges. 


They are also used in trans- 
portation, and in hundreds of 
industries. For nearly one hun- 
dred years Ashcroft Gauges 
have kept the faith with men 
who believed in them. 


If you use pressure gauges in 
your processes, install Ashcroft 
Gauges. 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 
everywhere u order gauges, in- 


siston ASHCROFT... Write for booklet. oe 
MAXWELL 

myM:i) ASHCROFT 
| Mle 


TRADE WARK | cA Product of Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments, 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
end other lifting specialties, 
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THE COVER 





Palmer Hoyt’s first year as top man 
on the Denver Post is applauded by 
fellow professionals who have mourn- 
fully noted the decline and fall of many 
a famed newspaper. Approval of readers 
and advertisers is registered in the profit 
column (page 17). 

The expansive outsider, for all his 
western affability, has yet to crack the 
moss-grown citadel where Denver's old 
guard is intrenched. Politicians resent 
Hoyt’s picking at pet projects. George 
Cranmer, millionaire manager of parks 
and improvements, fumes under Hoyt’s 
ridicule of his “illegible” street signs. 
Hoyt took a few sly pokes at these dur- 
ing a goodwill luncheon recently. 
Whereat Ben F. Stapleton, the city per- 
*nnial mayor, was heard to growl, “Well, 
he found his way into town by ’em. 
Maybe he can get out the same way.” 
e Stakes a Big Claim—The approving 
faction contends that the town can use a 
few pokes in the ribs and that Hoyt is 
one of the best things that has happened 
to Colorado since Pike’s Peak. He is well 
equipped to win for the Post the vast 
Rocky Mountain empire to which he 
has staked a claim. Besides his ability as 
a newspaperman. Hoyt’s major asset is 
his friendliness. He shows a genuine 
interest in everyone he meets. People 
instinctively like and trust him. 

In hiring Hoyt (at $52,000 a year) 
to tame the wild and woolly Post, the 
owners made a shrewd choice. He was a 
Westerner but not of the overly exuber- 
ant type. As publisher of the sedate Port- 
land Oregonian, Hoyt had absorbed the 
ways of a solid, somewhat conservative 
community. His enthusiasm for civic 
affairs led admirers to say that he was 
“president of everything in Portland.” 
Hoyt once remarked, “It’s a good thing 
the East Coast was discovered first. If 
the Pacific Coast had been settled origi- 
nally, no one would have wanted to go 
East.” He has doubtless extended the 
observation to include the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, 

e Midwest to Far West—Hoyt was born 
in Roseville, Ill., Mar. 10, 1897. At the 
University of Oregon, he made good 
grades while editing the college paper, 
handling sports for the local paper, and 
acting as campus correspondent for the 
Oregonian. In the first World War, 
Hoyt served in the A.E.F. as a sergeant 
major; in the second he headed the 
domestic branch of the OWI. 


The Pictures——Acme—15, 34, 36, 41, 47; Int. 
News—18, 104; Charles Phelps Cushing—31; 





Press Assn.—60, 83, 84, 108; Victor de Palma-Pix 
—17; Science Progress—21; Fotocraft—48, 49; 
Retailing—74; McGraw-Hill Studios—80; Pirie 
MacDonald—93; Stewart & Skelton—93; Na- 





tional Film Board—113; A.C.K. Ware—114. 
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SUNROG 
OEAVED | 
Lo 
WORLD... 


a cool drink of wate 


SUNROC offers nation-wide sales and 
service facilities. 










SUNROC provides the most complete 
line of water coolers on the mar 
ket—for business, industrial anj 
institutional use. 


SUNROG has been in uninterrupi 


; : rs 
production since 1929. 


SuNROC will deliver extra year 
trouble-free service, at low ope 
ing and maintenance cost. 
And Sunroc Water Coolers are 
able now. Write Dep | B\- 
Sunroc Refrigeration Co., © 


Riddle, Pa. 


Sunro 
Water Coot 


(FU 






GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 


NEW YORK ¢ PHILADELPHIA ° 80 


> a 
{ , 





Standard 

Model! Water 
Cooler NM2B 
$235 F.O.B. 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 
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Labor peace, generally regarded as the prime essential to a high level of 
business activity, now seems assured (page 15). 








The Supreme Court decision in the Lewis case virtually bars a coal walk- 
out prior to June 30. The desire to block drastic labor legislation stands to 
forestall walkouts by other unions any time soon. 

Raw materials are about the only restraint on full production now. 

) 

Any change in the labor situation, if such a change should indeed occur, 
probably would be the result of one or more of these three factors: 

(1) Too much rank-and-file pressure on union leaders because of the 
sharp price rise in many cost-of-living items recently. 

(2) Too tough an attitude on the part of management, reflecting the 
shift in Washington sentiment about strikes and strikers. 

(3) Too spectacular profits in first-quarter earnings statements. The 
steel industry’s labor negotiators must work against the effect of the showy 
financial reports that some of its companies will have in the newspapers late 
in April. 














Greatest danger to business lies in high and advancing prices. 





Higher price tags on both bread and meats in particular will alter family 
spending patterns. More money spent on food, a relatively inflexible budget 
item, means less for apparel, home furnishings, and so on. 

This is one limiting factor on demand for many types of durable goods. 
Autos and refrigerators, for example, seem to have an almost boundless mar- 
ket. Yet declining purchasing power would put a limit on the number that can 
be produced and sold. 

Hand in hand with this danger goes another: 

A tumble in prices would cause everybody to hold off buying—manufac- 





turers as well as consumers. 

Such a price tumble is rendered the more likely by the speed of the 
recent rise. Tuesday’s sharp break in commodities was just a sample. 

oO 

People are making the most money ever. January income payments to 
individuals were at an annual rate of $176 billion. 

That doesn’t mean, however, that everyone can buy everything he wants 
or needs. This huge total of individual incomes won't go as far as it did a year 
ago owing to the rise in prices. 











Consumer incomes now gre running more than $19 billion a year higher 
than in the first quarter of 1946. That’s a gain of better than 12%. 

But food is up 30%, clothing nearly 20%, and the over-all cost of living, 
as computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, has risen 18%. 

e 

With prices rising faster than incomes, the competition between soft 
and hard goods for the consumer's dollar is intensified. 

Comparison of chain store sales for January and February with a year 
ago shows by far the largest gains in food. Apparel reports only minor gains 
over 1946, while dollar volume of shoe chains is down. 

That gives some idea. People have to buy food, and a representative 
group of food chains shows gains that parallel or exceed the price rise. 

People have to buy shoes and clothing, too, but they can make the old 
things do for a while if prices look way too high. There you see the competi- 
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tion within soft goods lines. The situation is even more acute between food, 
say, and the autos that people have been wanting to buy. 
This helps to explain why, price readjustments are not only desirable but 


practically inevitable, despite the recent commodity boom. 








a 

Smart merchandisers, the country over, are watching their stocks closely 
(and any who aren't had better start). 

One particularly successful West Coast department store now requires 
executive approval of all new orders before they are placed. A Milwaukee 
store is canceling on women’s apparel if it can’t get better prices. A New York 
store tightened its inventory policy early in January. 

e 

Price adjustments are pretty hard to make without repercussions in 
many directions. That’s why, even in a boom like this, the markdowns aren't 
likely to be made without a moderate slump in general business. 

Manufacturers, as well as wholesalers and retailers, start to feed on 
inventories in a declining market. This cuts business of their suppliers. This, 
in turn, means falling employment and purchasing power. 

We would have had a much better chance of avoiding such a dip in 
business had the gentle price decline of December-January been continued. 

. * 

Manufacturers’ inventories which aren't large now in relation to volume 
of sales would be big if prices and activity started to fall. 

About $350 million was added to manufacturers’ inventories in January, 
according to the Office of Business Economics, Dept. of Commerce. That 
approximates the average rate for recent months. 

An interesting fact is that soft goods manufacturers added about as 
much to stocks as did makers of durables. This comes in the face of appar- 
ently falling retail sales in many soft goods lines. 

It will result in a very weak situation if it means that producers of soft 
goods are ignoring retailers’ warnings of price resistance. 

€ 
Gasoline is going to cost more as a result of this week’s advance of 25¢ 























a barrel on crude petroleum. 

The statistical position is strong. Stocks of gasoline haven’t been built up 
during the winter to the extent that many had thought necessary to meet 
anticipated large demands in the spring. 

Stocks early this month were just above 105,000,000 bbl., scarcely a 
million barrels higher than a year earlier. 

oF 

Oil discoveries in 1946 did very little, one way or the other, toward 
answering the old question of how long motor fuel reserves will last. 

True, additions to proved reserves were the largest since 1939. And dis- 
coveries exceeded production by the widest margin since 1942. 

But new reserves only exceeded by about one-quarter the estimated 1946 
use of 1,740,000,000 bbl. (Estimated needs in 1947 are in the neighborhood 
of 1,825,000,000 bbl.) 

Proved reserves at the end of the year are estimated by the American 
Petroleum Institute at 20,873,560,000 bbl. of crude plus 3,321,027,000 bbl. 
of natural gas liquids. This amounts to nearly 14 years’ supply at the 1946 
rate of use, barely more than 13 at the estimated 1947 rate. 
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§ Lotest 
Week Week Ago 


HE INDEX (see chart below), . . . « 2 « %193.3 4193.4 = 190.2 


ODUCTION 
es enenms (90 GE COMMEND)... 20... oc ccccccccccccccoccccccecs 95.8 94.4 93.4 





Preceding 







a CinMNNOe GUE GNUIEND. . ow cc ccc cecsecccseeccccceces 104,437 +105,175 89,958 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)..... $17,557 $15,534 $13,946 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... ............-...-0--220ee 4,787 4,797 4,801 






CCUM GUORNED, BIDE URED Dai cece secevececcvccccccesccecesce 4,824 4,771 4,770 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)................ cece eccccscces 2,146 2,172 2,293 





ADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 86 +84 82 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)................eeee scenes 56 55 57 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions)....................-0+- $28,335 $28,262 $28,295 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... 10% 2% 10% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)......................eceeees 58 74 45 
















ICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931==100).................... 423.2 415.9 390.0 
Jndustrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100)... 279.0 273.1 267.8 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 343.7 337.5 312.5 
i OO I OU, boo cc od ene Rd Keke ce ceceeccueeen $69.73 $69.7 $69.73 
ennNONEY CUNO MNES GOURD. oo. occa ncceccacccestcccecccccscese $38.75 $36.67 $33.75 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............02 eee eee e cece 21.054¢ 19.954¢  19.650¢ 
EN Ee $2.56 $2.34 $2.17 
nN BONO MUNI MINE os ss sco reveccteveseatecensececcccccs 6.12¢ 6.12¢ 6.12¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..............000eeeeeeeeees 34.91l¢ 34.12¢ 33.02¢ 
i Tan whe ih MAN aan bs 004 weet RR RRRAR ec cenersceves $1.580 $1.587 $1.531 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)................cccceeecees 25.75¢ 25.75¢ 25.75¢ 












ANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............0eeeeeeeeeeee 120.2 122.8 127.6 






Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 3.14% 3.14% 3.12% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................... 2.55% 2.55% 2.55% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................. 14-14% 14-14% 13-14% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1% 1% 1% 
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Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks....................... 38,590 38,686 39,424 37,395 23,876 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................... 55,417 55,056 55,567 67,699 28,191 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 10,802 10,712 10,573 7,458 6,296 
Securities loans, reportfng member banks..............0.. ccc cceccnccccees 1,761 2,055 1,906 4,625 940 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member ba.xks.... 35,301 34,790 35,592 49,231 14,085 
Other securities held, reporting member banks..................0..00e00c. 3,447 3,381 3,386' 3,431 3,710 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series),..................... 760 690 730 924 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series).................. 23,804 24,761 24,050 23,297 2,265 
Preliminary, week ended March 8th. +Revised, + Ceiling fixed by government, $ Date for “‘Latest Week’ om each series on request. 
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Two ways to size up 
the Fluorescent Lamps you bu vy 





ONE WAY would be to make yourself an ex- 
pert on phosphors—the fluorescent crystals that 
coat the inside of a fluorescent lamp. To do that 
you'd need special scientific equipment like the 
photronic brightness tester shown above in the 
General Electric lamp research laboratory. With 
it, you could check the comparative efficiency 
of different phosphors. But even after you’d 
tested hundreds of phosphors, you’d still need 
years of training and experience to know how 
to put your findings to use. Fortunately there’s 
an easier way to recognize quality in fluorescent 


lamps. All you need dois... 
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INSIST ON THE @ MONOGRA 


on every fluorescent lamp you buy for y 
store, factory, office or home. You can look 
G. E, for all that’s newest and best in fluor 
cent lamps. *General Electric research cont 
ues to work constantly with one aim in mi 
—to make G-E lamps Stay Brighter Long 


FREE! Write General Electric, Div. 166-B 3-15, Nela P 
Cleveland 12, Ohio, for your free copy of new bookla 


facts and figures about fluorescent lamps. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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y [Court Ties Down the Whistle 


P Decision in Lewis case practically assures the nation that 


























The Supreme Court decision that set 
ohn L. Lewis and the United Mine 
Vorkers back on their heels automati- 
rally gives the country’s feverish pros- 
berity a new lease on life. 
Major Strikes Unlikely—With Lewis 
ied down, it is fairly safe for employers 
9 assume that this spring’s crop of 
yage demands will generate no major 
ieups in basic industries. Unless both 
ides make a botch of negotiations, 
here will be no paralyzing strikes in 
teel, automobiles, or the. railroads. And 
s long as the government keeps title 
9 the mines, there can be none in coal 
though there may be sporadic walkouts 
t some of the pits after Mar. 31, the 
piration date Lewis set on the con- 
ract when he called off his strike last 
ail. 

This means that the current boom in 
ndustrial production is free to continue 
mtil it collapses of its own weight. 
here is now only an outside chance 
hat labor will puncture the balloon. 
Pact Before June 30?—Under present 
aw, the government’s authority to hold 
he mines expires June 30. ‘The odds are 
hat Lewis and the operators—with vig- 
ous prodding from Washington—will 
york Out an agreement before then. If 
hey don’t, Congress is likely to hustle 
hrough an extension of the seizure law. 
But in any case, industry can be sure 
f the better part of four months to 
x yoncentrate on production. 

look During that grace period, industry al- 
ost certainly will smash peacetime pro- 
uction records right and left. Recon- 
ersion is over now, and the plants are 
et to go at a hell-for-leather clip, Basic 
ong@imaterials still are short, but the worst 
if the bottlenecks that choked off the 
la Po@iow of goods last year have been cleaned 
okla@ut, Given a fairly peaceful labor situ- 
ption, manufacturers are ready to go 
thead and produce their heads off. 
Natural Death—But obviously the 
ewis decision doesn’t alter the basic 
act that a boom can’t last forever. 
There have been more and more signs 
ately that the current boom is getting 
retty close to the end of its rope. 
ommodity prices, which around the 
um of the year seemed to be shaking 
own a trifle, have started shooting 
hrough the roof again (BW —Mar. 
I'47,.p9). Department stores report 
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can go ahead and produce full-blast, with no fear of serious 
labor trouble. New seizure-and-injunction law is likely. 


that pre-Easter buying has been slow 
getting under way. Retailers in gen- 
eral have been running into grimmer 
and grimmer price resistance from con- 
sumers. Inventories continue to pile 
up along the production and distribu- 
tion line in spite of all the talk about 
holding them down. 

Nobody knows just what effect four 
months ‘or so of all-out production 
could have in this situation. But ob- 
viously it would go a long way toward 
satisfying the ravenous demand that has 
powered the boom so far. There is a 
better than even chance that, at present 
prices, consumers won’t be willing or 





His setback—a reprieve for a boom. 


able to soak up the flood of goods that 
is on the way to them. Nondurables 
already are showing symptoms of weak- 
ness; and even in the scarce durable- 
goods lines buyers are not clamoring so 
loudly for merchandise at any price. 

e Pessimism From BAE—Approximately 
this line of reasoning lies behind the 
forecast issued by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics on the same day as 
the Lewis decision. Significantly, BAE 
strays a long way from the official line 
of “qualified optimism” that CPA has 
adopted (BW—Mar.7’47,p20). 

BAE’s experts predict a 15% to 20‘ 
drop in wholesale food prices by the 
end of the year. Industrial activ‘ty, they 
think, will hit its peak during the first 
half year, then slip 5% to 10% by year- 
end. Along with this will go a drop of 
8% to 12% in national income. 

e Hint From the Court—A turn in the 
price trend and a drop in national in- 
come would, by themselves, take some 
of the steam out of union demands. But 
in the basic industries—coal, steel, rail- 
roads, and the like—employers can count 
on something considerably more tan- 
gible than that. The Supreme Court in 
the Lewis decision pointed out a road 
that labor legislation can follow to pre- 
vent strikes in the so-called public wel- 
fare industries. In all probability, Con- 
gress will seize on the court’s solution 
as the easiest way out of an enormously 
complicated problem. 

e Issues—Briefly, here are the issues in 
the case and the court’s decision: 

The government argued that the min- 
ers became its employees when it 
seized the properties, and that it was 
entitled to an injunction forbidding 
them to strike in violation of contract. 

The union’s argument was a_two- 
pronged one. l'irst, it said that the seiz- 
ure was only a fiction and that the min- 
ers were not U.S. employees. Second, it 
sought protection under the Norris- 
LaGuardia anti-injunction law which 
prohibits the use of injunctions in cases 
growing out of a labor dispute. 

e Judgments—The court slapped the 
union down on both points. Five jus- 
tices of the nine said that the Norris- 
LaGuardia act does not prevent the fed- 
eral government from seeking injunc- 
tions against its own employees and that 
seizure of the mines was enough to 
make the miners government workers. 

In addition, seven justices out of nine 
agreed that Lewis and the U.M.W. 
were guilty of contempt for ignoring 
the lower court’s temporary restraining 
order while it weighed the question of 
whether or not it had authority to take 
the case. 

Theoretically, Lewis now can go back 
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“PLAYBOY” FOR THE WESTERN WORLD 


A Lilliputian car for full-sized people is the 1948 Playboy, unveiled 
recently in Buffalo. It’s 13 ft. long, 58 in. wide. Lou Horwitz (above), 
president, expects his new Midget Car Mfg. Corp. to start quantity pro- 
duction May 1, make 1,000 Playboys this year, 100,000 in 1948. The 
26-hp. four-cylinder, rear-mounted engine is coupled to wheels by an 
automatic drive eliminating gear shift. The car is said to get 40 mi. a 
gal., travel 60 m.p.h. Officials hope to cut the initial $950 price to $750. 








to the trial court and ask for a ruling 
on the original question—whether or not 
his contract with the government con- 
tains the cancellation clause he tried 
to use when he called the strike. But 
the time is too short to make this tactic 
worthwhile. And in any case, the Su- 
preme Court would be likely to rule 
against him on the question of whether 
or not the cancellation clause would 
give him a right to strike. 

e Conditional Reduction—Meanwhile, 
the court has ordered Lewis to with- 
draw his official notice to U.M.W. locals 
which now sets Mar. 31 as the expira- 
tion date of the present contract. If 
he does this, the court will reduce the 
union’s fine from $3,500,000 to $700,- 
000. Lewis’ fine stays at $10,000. 

This disposes of the first great prac- 
tical problem in the bundle of issues 
which last year’s coal strike thrust on 
the courts. Even more important, it 
establishes the  seizure-and-injunction 
method as a practical and constitutional 
way of dealing with strikes that threaten 
the public welfare. 

But the government’s wartime seizure 
powers expired with the official end of 
hostilities last Dec. 31 (BW —Jan.11’47, 
p20). Consequently there will have to 
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be new legislation if the seizure-and- 
injunction strategy is to be used again. 
e New Law?—As things look now, Con- 
gress will enact some such legislation— 
when an “emergency” arises, if not be- 
forehand. It is most likely to take the 
form of authorizing seizure of basic 
industries—plus a specific spelling out of 
the injunctive procedure the govern- 
ment can follow in such cases. 
Probably the injunction power would 
scarcely ever have to be used. Seizure 
alone would be enough to stop the 
strike if the union knew that it could be 
put through the same mill as U.M.W. 


AIRLINES ASK FARE RISE 


The misgivings with which the aur- 
lines themselves regard their financial 
condition were graphically illustrated 
this week. The Air ‘Transport Assn. an- 
nounced on Tuesday that the scheduled 
domestic lines would ask the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for a straight 10% in- 
crease in fares. 

This was a decision the airlines hated 
to make. They are frankly scared about 
the effect of a rate rise on their competi- 
tive position. But evidently they feel it 
is their only way out. 
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$20 Million Plum fF 
Harvester’s price cut jjmet™ 
calculated to benefit company fi part 
as well as the customers—aniMme © 


not cost too much, either. 
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Last week International Har este, 
chairman Fowler McCormick ass: \)\; 
his fellow executives for a lectiirc 
inflation. American business, said he. ; 
making uncomfortably high profit. |}, 
unions are restive; prices and pric pr 
pects are dangerous. Something hia; ; 
be done. 

McCormick had an eminently dix 
solution—cut Harvester prices “in the 
hopes others will follow. For sevey 
days the brass kicked this idea around 
What would suppliers say? The unions 
Would Washington construe it as 
move to lynch smaller competitor 
Finally Harvester decided to take . 
Brody, and announced that on Apr. | 
prices will be. cut so as to achicye ; 
saving for consumers of $20 million i 
twelve months. 

e Not Too Bitter—McCormick’s 
leagues are prone to interpret all hi 
actions as stemming from “social con. 
sciousness.” This time, as usual, tha 
explanation was put forth. But from: 
work-a-day corporate viewpoint, th: 
medicine is not too awfully bitter be. 
cause: 

(1) Like Ford’s price cut of two 
months ago (BW-—Jan.18’47,p32), the 
Harvester comedown made a_ clea 
sweep of newspaper front pages. And 
it all happened in time to get into the 
well-studied Sunday press. 

(2) In fiscal 1946, Harvester’s net in- 
come was a hefty $22,326,000 on sale 
of $482 million, Harvester thus plainly 
deemed itself in a position to give cus 
tomers a break. Observers also think 
that the step will have a bearing o 
Harvester’s relations with labor. Cer 
tainly it reduces the pot out of which 
wage boosts come, though leaving 
enough for what McCormick call 
“moderate wage increases.” But de 
mands for big wage increases could now 
be less strategic. 

(3) Farmers have long memories fot 
folks who give them bargain prices 
And competitors who duplicate the Har 
vester move in the future may find that 
the shiniest halo already rests on Har 
vester’s head. 

(4) The $20-million cut won’t wipt 
out Harvester’s 1947 profits, In_ the 
first place, at factory levels the cut i 
something like $16 million. Next, by 
Apr. 1 five months of the fiscal year will 
be over, reducing the figure to perhap' 
$11 million. Finally, after applying 23 
38% income tax rate, the cut may cost mtice, 
less than $7 million in after-taxes profits Menver 
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hat, however, it’s an imposing figure. 
) To whatever extent suppliers can 
prced into more stable prices, Har- 
+ will create a more genial operat- 
cimate. Farm machinery makers 
articularly anxious that manufac- 
tire prices come down (page 68). 
‘es are that Harvester is giving the 
makers an unmistakable hint. 

ot Across the Board—The industry 
spaticnt to get Harvester’s specific 
yuncements of which items will be 
iced how many dollars, so that it can 
ate the reductions it may be forced 
make. Freed from such worry were 
petitive makers of three lines which 
ormick said his company will not 
(1) twine and fibers, recently 
din price to compensate for a with- 
yn U.S. subsidy; (2) refrigeration, a 
field in which the company is still 
hing to get production up to a 
table volume; (3) iron and steel, in 
ch Harvester is too small to be 
essive. 

Price reductions will not be spread 
bss all the other I.H.C. lines. Instead, 
will be applied on those items 
re margins are thick enough to per- 
cuts large enough for the customer 
pppreciate. ‘The company’s manage- 
t has no intention of dissipating 
effectiveness of its price cut by 
such futile gestures as marking 
na $1,000 tractor by $5. 





Hoyt’s Formula: Tradition Plus 






Denver Post tempers old flamboyance with modern publish- 
ing ideas in Palmer Hoyt’s first yearas publisher. Dominance through- 
out 13-state “Rocky Mountain Empire” is his goal for the future. 


Palmer Hoyt (cover) has combined 

the colorful background of the flam- 
boyant Denver Post with modern news- 
paper publishing practice—and made it 
pay off. In 1946, his first year as its 
publisher (BW —Feb.16'46,p26), the 
Post hung up a new record for gross in- 
come, came very close to setting one 
for net. 
e Big Ambitions—But the irrepressible 
Hoyt isn’t satisfied. He enters the sec- 
ond lap of his five-year contract with 
the announcement of his intention of 
making the Post “the best newspaper 
anywhere.” 

He is rushing work on an elaborate 
new plant. And he has staked out as 
Post territory a huge area which he 
designates as the “Rocky Mountain 
Empire.” This bland appropriation of 
a region extending from Houston to 
Omaha, Fargo, and Great Falls, and em- 
bracing nearly one-fifth of the United 
States’ area, has provoked much com- 
ment and publicity. Editors of a num- 
ber of papers within this domain have 
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stice, responsive to an invitation, has long made its home on top of the 
nver Post building. And when the Post moves, Justice will move too. 


objected with understandable vehe- 
mence. 

e Precedents—Hoyt intends to build his 
paper to dominance in accord with the 
tendency toward fewer and stronger 
dailies. He would rule the roost from 
his Denver headquarters, as the Cowles 
brothers do in the Des Moines area and 
as the Kansas City Star does in its ter- 
ritory. : 

The Post strategist draws his battle 
lines with little heed to the Rocky 
Mountain News, the tidy morning tab- 
loid which shares the Denver business. 
The News, a Scripps-Howard paper, is 
burdened and blessed by the peculiari- 
ties of absentee ownership. Moreover, 
it does not hold the place in the hearts 
of a hearty populace which was earned 
by the rambunctious Post long before 
Hoyt took over. ; 

e “Bon and Tam’—The Post was the 
ultimate masterpiece of Fred G. Bonfils, 
one-time gambler, and Harry H. ‘Tam- 
men, one-time bartender. ‘These rowdy 
characters specialized in boxcar type, 
lurid treatment of news, violent attacks 
on anyone who incurred their displeas- 
ure. It was a paper to be relished by a 
furbearing miner, sitting in red flannel 
underwear before a fire of pine logs, 
while gnawing at a hunk of bear meat. 

With the passing of Bonfils and 

Tammen (BW-—Sep.1’45,p52), the Post 
lost its inner fire. Helen Bonfils Somnes, 
daughter of the colorful Fred, and 
E. Ray Campbell, attorney for the 
Tammen estate, chose Hoyt to revitalize 
the paper and adapt it to the more sub- 
dued taste of this era. 
e Spirit Retained—Hoyt has altered the 
Post without discarding its symbols of 
goodwill. He has gained about 100 col- 
umns weekly by such economies as re- 
ducing the size of head type. But, he 
has retained the pink complexion of 
page one which made the Post recog- 
nizable across a five-mile gulch. 

He has added an editorial page and 
numerous other new departments. 
These improvements have been paced 
by.a 50% increase in staff. Meantime 
he has hiked the price to 5¢ from 3¢. 

Putting his fairmindedness into prac- 
tice, Hoyt made space for minority opin- 
ions. Nisei Japanese and spokesmen for 
other groups have been recruited for the 
staff. More men will be hired when 
Hoyt completes his news and business 
organization for the 13 states of his 
adopted empire. 

e Bottleneck—Saturation of this region 
with roseate Posts will have to wait on 
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Rep. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. Sen, W. Lee O’Daniel 


Few men can testify more feelingly 
to the might of the pen—or type- 
writer—than legislators. At least six 
of them have made sure of a good 
press in their home territory. Their 
secret is simple: They own, publish, 
or edit one or more of the local 


papers. 


names on Hill. 


Capitol 





The roster of congressicnal news- 
men includes some of the best-known 


Among 


Sen. William F. Knowland 


them are to be found both Demo- 
crats and Republicans: 

Speaker Joe Martin has long 
owned and published the North 
Attleboro (Mass.) Chronicle. 

Sen. W. Lee “Pappy” O’Daniel 
of Texas contributes a column to a 
sheet carrying his own name; his 
wife edits it. 

Virginia’s Sen. Harry Byrd is 
owner-publisher of the Winchester 


Sen. Harry F. Byrd 


Sen. Arthur Capper 


Star and Harrisonburg Daily Nev 
Record. 

Capper weeklies and dailic 
well known in Kansas, where Se: 
Arthur Capper bought the Topel 
Daily Capital some 50 years ago. 

Sen. William F. Knowland 
assistant publisher of the Oakland 
(Calif.) Tribune. 

Sen. Clyde M. Reed edits ; 
publishes the Parsons (Kan.) Sun 


Sen. Clyde M. Reed 





supplies of newsprint. Circulation was 
frozen during 1946 at roughly 200,000 
daily and 300,000 Sunday. Both circu- 
lation and advertising could have been 
greatly expanded had paper been avail- 
able. 

The space saved from heads has been 
honestly divided between news and 
advertising. Nine-column want-ad pages, 
a gold mine for profits, accommodated 
1,030,000 items during the past year. 
e Traditions—In the new plant that is 
to materialize his visions, Hoyt has pre- 
served a number of Post traditions. The 


old home in Champa St. flaunted evi- 
dence of Bonfils-Tammen showman- 
ship. It was surmounted by a buxom 
figure of blindfolded justice. This lady 
shared space with an American flag 
which was floodlighted at night. The 
paper had. two flamboyant slogans: 
“O Justice, when expelled from other 
habitations, make this thy dwelling 
place”; and “’Tis a privilege to live in 
Colorado: one mile above sea level.” 
Being a good showman himself, Hoyt 
is transferring all these trademarks to 
the new location, For its expanded pro- 


duction the paper has acquired the § 
story Temple Court Building and 
adjoining Home Public Market. A‘ 
ond story will be added to the ma 
and the whole transformed into a1 


em newspaper plant. Cost of the bu 


ings was $608,750, and the tota 


of the expansion program will appr 


$2,500,000. 


The 24 new Goss presses will be 1 


to turn out 360,000 32-page papers 


hour, or 180,000 64-page papers. | 
rotogravure and magazine sections, 9 


printed in Chicago, will be hot 
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ited in the new plant on new roto 
color presses. 
istribution Plans—By the time these 
nts really get rolling, Hoyt expects 
have a distribution system worthy of 
output. His delivery difficulties 
unique, since his “empire’’ includes 
gst, lonely plain-and-mountain ter- 
_ Here the Post will intensify the 
iptance which has long made it 
newspaper with ranchers, trap- 
miners, and townspeople generally. 
mcks loaded with pink sheets will 
{ out from the new plant’s inside 


rival of an early spring this year 
be the best hope for halting the 
sipitous price rise in steel scrap. A 
gentle zephyrs could even blow the 
e part way down. 

“P&! Mutations, nearly up to the previous 
‘5°. Birds of 1917, do not look as though 
‘could withstand much pressure for 
p. Scrap prices are nearly double the 
A ceilings. They have risen much 
er than prices of pig iron or of fin- 
pd steel. At today’s levels, the price 
scrap is close to that of steel ingots 
de roughly half of scrap, half of 















). 
ormal Marketing Out—The high 
es are, of course, due to the scarcity 
rap in the normal distribution chan- 
s. Hard winter weather has hurt scrap 
ections by dealers. Late winter 
ws also have held down broker pur- 
ses Of scrap. 
contributing reason why scrap is 
ce in the orthodox market is the 
brthodox practice of swapping scrap 
steel. A steel mill makes an arrange- 
nt with a customer to return the 
p he generates direct to the mill. In 
al times, this scrap usually passes 
pugh a dealer’s hands. The mills have 
n making such tie-ins in order to 
re supplies and keep out of the tight 
rket. But such diversion shrinks even 
r¢ the market supply on which prices 
the if based. 
and {#remiums Get It—Prices have been 
A #@orted further by a recent practice of 
mal™™mp buying at long distances. This 
a mijg™mmote” scrap moves out of a normal 
c bufsuming district when an_ outside 
| outer offers to pay a premium price in 
pproig™mer to get it. 

Recently Florida scrap has been by- 
be aiming Birmingham on its way to 
ers fmthern steel centers. Much of the 
;. Iv York and New Jersey scrap, which 
s, gd to be shipped almost exclusively 
hormeastern Pennsylvania mills, is now 
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loading platforms for runs up to 200 
miles. A system of airplane delivery for 
remote drops is being considered. Moun- 
tain hamlets that now receive their 
Posts 24 to 48 hours after press time 
are expected soon to get their news 
and ads the same evening. 

Hoyt admits that you can’t deliver a 
paper over some of these distances and 
make it pay. But that is another point 
of the editor-publisher’s philosophy. He 
figures that geographical minorities have 
their rights no less than political minor- 
ity groups, 


eather: Key to Steel Scrap 


Prices soar as normal marketing practices are bypassed 
ort market. But an early spring may halt rise, help eliminate 
g-distance buying and swapping for finished steel. 


going to Pittsburgh. Buffalo is losing 
some of its Rochester scrap to Youngs- 
town mills. 
¢ Quotations Vary—These out-of-the- 
ordinary practices have resulted in three 
price levels at the same time. One is 
the “official” or market quotation which 
is generally followed. A higher price 
level is in effect for “remote” scrap. A 
lower level obtains in the scrap-for-steel 
deals; sometimes those prices are as 
much as $10 below the quoted figures. 
A major railroad, needing steel, last 
week, “traded in” its heavy melting 
scrap to two Pittsburgh and Youngstown 


mills at $38 a ton. The road had been 
offered as much as $44 for it. 

An early end to winter would have 

two good effects on the scrap price sit- 
uation. One, it would mean that the 
lake movement of ore could start earlier. 
This would make it safe for the steel 
mills to use more pig iron and less 
scrap in making steel. Second, it would 
make scrap collecting easier. Dealers are 
much more enthusiastic about going out 
into the country for junk when the 
weather is good. And there is believed 
to be a big supply of scrap untouched in 
farm areas. 
e New Sources—While waiting for the 
weather to improve, other scrap sources 
are being tapped. The federal govern- 
ment is promising to provide about 500, 
000 tons of scrap in the next two 
months. Some of this will come from 
Army and Navy depots, some will be 
battlefield scrap from Germany, and 
some will be from war surplus inven- 
tory. 

The ship-breaking program is in high 
gear, with returns of 40,000 tons a 
month (BW—Mar.8'47,p10). It is the 
only program sponsored by Uncle Sam 
that can be depended upon to provide a 
steady flow into 1948. 

Another hope is being pinned on an 
increase of scrap from big users of steel 
who have not yet hit high preduction. 
The auto industry is the best example. 
If it should ever produce at its adver- 
tised postwar rate, the scrap bundles 
from Detroit would be a joy to any 
steelman’s heart. 











PREHEATING THAT COLD BATHTUB 


Not quite a fur-lined bathtub, but close to it, is this one developed by 
Chase Copper & Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. Four coils of copper tub- 
ing linked to the house radiant heating system encase the tub, take off 
the icy winter chill. The tubing is covered with an inch layer of cement 
plaster. The tub thus helps heat both the bath and the bathroom, 
relieves the drain on the household hot water supply. 


































Home Rush Ends 


Prices of existing houses 
to fall this year in most cities, 
realtors’ survey indicates. But 
business properties to rise. 


The National Assn. of Real Estate 
Boards—as all national associations will 
—took a look around through the eyes 
of its members and came up with a 
survey. 

Its principal conclusions: The great 

home-buying rush is over; prices of ex- 
isting homes will decline in most cities 
during 1947. But business property 
values and rents will rise in many locali- 
ties. 
e Trend Seen—The extensive survey 
confirmed and documented from 475 
cities in 45 states a trend which shrewd 
observers had foreseen in the home mar- 
ket (BW—Oct.19’46,p15). 

The association’s report did not go 
into the reasons for buyers’ resistance to 
higher home prices, Neither did it cite 
any specific examples. It did, however, 
give a wealth of comparative percentages. 
Of the reporting cities: 

@ Members in 53% said home property 
values would drop; 36% said they would 
stay the same: 11% thought they would 
continue to rise. 

@ Members in not one over 500,000 
population looked for higher home 
prices. Only 3% over 100,000 looked 
for rises. 

@ Members in 63% said volumes would 
dwindle; 11% said they would continue 
to rise (but none of these in cities over 
500,000). 

e Reflecting a mood that demand for 
new homes (BW—Feb.22’47,p17) would 
stay up, members in a substantial 44% 
said they expected higher prices for 
home sites. 

e Commercial Real Estate—Outlook on 
the business property side, according to 
members of the association, looked like 
this: 

e 91% of the cities need new commer- 
cial building. 

e 51% expect rises in prices for “well- 
located downtown and business prop- 
erty”; 4% expect a drop. 

© 62% expect business property rents 
to rise: 37%-—<no change. 


Supreme Court Orders 
Antitrust Case Retrial 


Conviction of an employer and union 
for making an agreement in violation of 
the Sherman antitrust law is not valid 
if the jury has not been advised of the 
protection accorded the defendants by 
the Norris-La Guardia act. 
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With this judgment, the Supreme 
Court reversed rulings of the lower 
courts. It has remanded to the U. S. 
District Court at San Francisco for re- 
trial the antitrust conviction of several 
San Francisco Bay area lumber manu- 
facturers and union groups. They in- 
cluded the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters & Joiners (A.F.L.), its district 
council, and the Alameda County Build- 
ing ‘Trades Council. The vote was 5 to 
3, with Justice Robert Jackson not par- 
ticipating. 

The government charged the manu- 
facturers and union with boycotting out- 
of-state shipments of millwork into the 
bay area. It also accused them of keep- 
ing prices up by agreeing not to buy or 
handle millwork made at wages or un- 
der working conditions inferior to those 
in the okt dgeunieat, 

The high court agreed that an illegal 
conspiracy under the Sherman act was 
proved at the trial. But the trial court, 
the Supreme Court majority held, erred 
in failing to instruct the jury on appli- 
cability of the Norris-LaGuardia act. 
Under it, individual defendants are en- 
titled to have their participation in the 
conspiracy weighed by the jury. 

Section 6 provides that members or 
officers of an organization involved in a 
labor dispute (or the organization itself) 
cannot be held liable for unlawful acts 
of other members or officers—except 
upon clear proof that they themselves 





EASY PAYMENTS 





It’s getting easier to live in an 
automobile. Even today, without 
leaving your car, you can bank, 
post letters, and attend movies. 
Automobile telephones are be- 
coming available, too. The new- 
est addition to the trend appeared 
recently in Indianapolis, where 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. has 
set up its own curb box so that 
you may pay your phone bill from 
the car seat. 
















participated in or authorized the jy 
acts in question. 

The case has been argued ¢ ree 
before the Supreme Court. \\ het, 
comes back again may depen: op y 
if anything, Condes does ti the 
ris-LaGuardia act. 


Texas’ Steel Dream 
May Now Come True 


The war couldn’t do it, bu! the» 
war demand for pig iron ma 
Texas with the nucleus of a ijati: 
tegrated steel industry. The 9 
ment-owned iron works at Du:inges 
is all but sold to Lone Star Ste 
of Dallas. The wartime operator o! 
plant was the sole bidder last we 
has until the end of the mont 
arrange financing for its $7,500,000); 
on the $30,000,000 property 

Although the plant has never 
produced anything but a little cok 
might get into iron production 
year. If the $12-a-ton bonus which 
National Housing Agency offers on; 
put of new plants is continued past 
second quarter, the company will } 
that additional incentive. 

e Plan for Integration—The Lone | 
plant has been enmeshed in politicse 
since WPB approved it in 1942. | 
layout included a $24,000,000 blast! 
nace (1,200 tons a day capacity) 4 
coke oven, plus an iron mine at Dain 
field and a coking-coal mine in new 
Oklahoma costing $6,000,000. Idea) 
that $40,000,000 worth of steclmal 
facilities would be added later, pro 
ing Lone Star with an integrated 
plant using local materials. 

But by the time the iron works) 
finished in 1944, the push for steels 
over, and the blast furnace never: 

Early this year, War Assets Admi 
tration put up the entire Dainger 
works for sale, in whole or in pi 
with a provision that any buyer of 
Oklahoma coal mines must supply } 
Daingerfield and the Sheffield Steel ( 
plant at Houston. 

e Short-Term Market—Lone Star 
pects to be making coke this month 
is shooting at mid-May to start mak 
iron. Before it gets to full-capacity « 
ation it could run into trouble on ¢ 
ing coal. Its mines can’t meet the! 
needs of Houston and Daingerficld, 2 
it has to rely on some purchased co: 

The company recognizes that it’s’ 
the present shortage of iron Ww 
makes it possible to run as a merc! 
producer. Plan is to skim the crea 
market of the next three to five \ 
and meanwhile to invest about $401 
lion in facilities for making and finish 
steel. Then, when the iron boom da 
off, Lone Star figures on supplying $ 
products in the Southwest. 


dori 
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worDS We put in this baby’s 
th express the present need of 
000 Americans. And here’s 
being done about it— 


es are again stocking your pick 
yled, long-wearing suits, dresses, 


hd lingerie... 


jories spinning, weaving, knit- 
yss-producing miles of woolens, 
rayons, nylons—for work, vaca- 
ry season and oe ‘asion eee 


oratories developing hosts of new 





wonder fabrics—lightweight and durable, 
warm, cool or rain-repellent—made from 
wood, air, milk, coal, petroleum and glass! 


The whole vast textile industry is in 
high gear!—aided by new machines and 
equipment from Allis-Chalmers that help 
the chemist, the weaver, the processer 
and manufacturer bring quality of your 
wardrobe up and cost down! 

* * * 

Chances are that anything you wear, 
use or enjoy is made with the help of 
Allis-Chalmers. For machinery stamped 


A-C is busy in every basic industry— 
helping to produce better, cheaper prod- 
ucts for American good living. 

Through a century of service, Allis- 
Chalmers has won the confidence of en- 
gineers and executives the world over... 
today, is one of the “Big 3” in electric 
power equipment—biggest of all in range 
of industrial products. 

Engineers in every industry look to 
Allis-Chalmers equipment for efficient, 
economical, long-life operation. 


Allis-Chalmers M anufacturingCo., Milwaukee 1,Wis, 


Adni 


ingen 


onth 4 
t mak 


I've often wondered 
where all the flour 
comes from. You say 
AL helps make 

that, too? 


All the comforts of home and 
I can't name a one thot 
ALLIS-CHALMERS didn’t help 


bring me! 


if they help make the 
steel that goes into my 


Formers sure know 
ALLIS-CHALMERS. Is there 
anybody in the 
whole food business 
who doesn't? 


car, I'm for ‘em. And just 
think there are thousands 


of things made of steel! 














your office 
ever look like this 7 


Phones and doors seem to multiply— 
whenamanstarts to dictate to his secretary. 


Frequent interruptions are not only an 
annoyance. They're costly. Your thoughts 
are sidetracked! Valuable ideas are lost 


before they can be put down in black 
and white! 

And that’s why, today, so many smart 
businessmen are switching over to Elec- 
tronic Dictation! 


The Dictaphone* Method 
straightens your thinking cap 


Alone, relaxed—protected from inter- 
ruptions—your thoughts are as clear as a 
bell! Dictated into the handy microphone, 
they quickly become vital sentences. 

A Dictaphone dictating machine at your 
side means that your secretary is outside 
your door to ward off visits and phone 
calls while you dictate. She can get her 
other work done, too! 

And she can transcribe your dictation 
at leisure—instead of decoding a book-full 
of shorthand after hours! Electronic Dicta- 
tion doubles your secretary’s working 
ability, as well as your own, 

Call your Dictaphone Representative for 





a demonstration. For descriptive litera- 
ture, write Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. 
D-3, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 


DICTAPHONE Cdcvecreee Dictection 


*#The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 
Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment 
bearing said trade-mark, 





which operates on any appli cis 
outlet, contains imbedded co. , \:, 
around a heavily insulated, por¢.) — 
enameled oven lining. For 
boiling, a surface unit asse: 
serted into.a built-in recept 
bottom ot the oven, leavin; 
door open. For broiling, th 
is inserted into a receptacle 
of the oven and the door . 
“broil-stop” position. Over-a] 
the unit is 42 in. 
Availability: Town & Counitry, in 
diate delivery; Universal Baiitam 
liveries scheduled for secon qua 


1947. 


LO 


Brilliant Projector 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochieste; 


N. Y., has announced a new side 
tor which is designed to yield incre4 
screen brilliance. Known as Kod; 
Projector, Master Model, the ma 
is supplied with a 1,000-watt lamp, 
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though any of four other bulbs of 
wattage can be used. 

Projection lenses and the interchar 
able condenser lenses are coated wit 
thin layer of magnesium fluoride t 
duce internal reflection and _ incr 
light transmission. Heat-absorbing g 
is used in conjunction with a fan to 
duce temperature. Air is forced past 
lamp, condenser system, and both si 
of the transparency. Slide temperatur 
said to be no greater than in m 
projectors using projection lamps 1 
as low as 150 watts. 

Availability: Deliveries begin in A 


Sniff Tester 


Commercial availability of Croc 
Henderson Odor Classification Set 
announced by Cargille Scientific, I 
118 Liberty St., New York City. 
set consists of 32 vials of “standa 
odors with four-digit numbers to 14 
tify them. Any odor can be classified 4 
numbered by means of the sct. 0 
values are judged by reference to 
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In the University of Colorado’s heat collector, cool air from the house is admitted at the left. Heat from the sun’s 
sys warms the darkened glass plates, and these in turn heat the air. Warm air passes into the house again. 
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Old as science itself is the dream of 
apturing the sun’s energy for useful 
work. For scientists know that the sun 
lowers far more energy on the earth 
han is produced by all the hydroelectric, 
wal, and oil power installations com- 
bined. 

Chief interest at present is centered 
on one application—house heating. And 
ncouraging progress is reported on two 
major research projects, one at the Uni- 
yersity of Colorado, the other at Mas- 
achusetts Institute of ‘Technology. 
*Two Approaches—At Boulder, Colo., 


agreenhouse-like solar heat collector, in- 



















olar Heating on the Beam 


Two major research projects make progress in trapping 
's rays to help heat homes. Colorado experiments cut fuel bill 
20%; M.I.T. concentrates on “storage” problem. 


stalled on the roof of the home of one 
of the U. of C. experimenters (picture, 
below), cut the fuel bill some 20%. 
Savings of perhaps 60% are anticipated 
with an improved design incorporating 
a method for storing heat for night use. 
Scientists at M.I.T. have erected an 
experimental house whose south wall is 
the heat-collecting surface. And their 
principal effort is directed toward im- 
proving methods for storing the trapped 
sunbeams. 
e Architectural—The problem of design- 
ing houses which could capture heat 
from the sun has intrigued architects for 





years. Mostly the experiments have been 
a matter of placing large window areas 
on the southern exposure of a dwelling. 
By ingenious use of wide eaves, archi- 
tects have endeavored to keep such win- 
dows shaded in the summertime, when 
the sun is high in the heavens, yet have 
them exposed to sunshine in the winter 
(BW—Aug.28’43,p64). 

Success of these studies, while en- 

couraging, has been tempered by addi- 
tional problems which inevitably de- 
velop. For example: uniform distribu- 
tion of heat over such a house; fading 
of draperies and rugs in sun-exposed 
rooms. 
e Engineering—The U. of C. and M.I.T. 
projects represent an enginecring rather 
than architectural approach to the prob- 
lem. What is sought is a solar “furnace.” 
And because the “furnace” would oper- 
ate only while the sun is shining, means 
of storing heat must be worked out. 

The Colorado project was started dur- 
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Solar heat, trapped by the “greenhouse” roof on a Boulder (Co 








sare ea watt 








lo.) home, cut the occupant’s fuel bill some 20%. 
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ing the war at the instigation of the 
War Production Board. The thought 
was that solar heat might come in use- 
ful if fuel or transportation shortages 
developed. Work is being continued un- 
der a two-year research contract sup- 
ported by American Window Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

e Like a Greenhouse—The device devel- 
oped to collect the heat (sketch, page 
21) uses the well-known “greenhouse” 
principle. Ordinary glass is transparent 
to visible light and to shorter wave in- 
frared heat waves in sunlight. But it is 
impervious to longer wave heat rays. 
Sunlight shining through the glass roof 
of a greenhouse warms the objects in- 
side. These objects then reradiate longer 
wavelength heat rays. Unable to pene- 
trate the glass and escape, they remain 
inside and warm the entire interior. 

The Colorado solar heat furnace con- 
sists of a glass-covered shallow box, 
mounted on the house roof. Beneath the 
glass cover are mounted a series of glass 
plates. The upper one-third of each is 
covered with black paint. The plates are 
overlapped ‘like shingles, but there are 
quarter-inch air spaces between each 
layer. 

Sunlight striking the darkened glass 

warms it. But the reradiated heat can- 
not escape through the glass cover, and 
air temperature in the box rises. This 
air, heated to as much as 200 F, is piped 
into the house heating system. 
e Storage Next?—Installed in the home 
of Dr. George O. G. Lof, associate pro- 
fessor of chemical engineering at U. of 
C., the unit will keep the house warmed 
to 70 F even in sub-zero weather—as long 
as the sun is shining. In cloudy weather, 
at night, or when snow covers the collec- 
tor, Lof has to use his conventional fur- 
nace. 

Researchers now are studying the pos- 
sibility of adding a heat storage system. 
This would consist of an insulated chamn- 
ber of about 15-cu. yd. capacity, loosely 
filled with solids such as- dark sand, 
gravel, or coke. 

Possibilities for successful use appear 
greatest in areas south of the 40th paral- 
lel (this parallel extends across the 
country from Philadelphia to a point 
150 mi. north of San Francisco). The 
unit (with heat storage) could also be 
used to operate an absorption-type of 
air conditioner to cool a house in sum- 
mer. It could give hot water for a fam- 
ily on a year-round basis. (Solar heaters 
have been used in the south for years to 
provide hot water.) 

e New Heat Trap—At M.I.T., research- 
ers are picking up a study which was 
interrupted by the war. Prewar empha- 
sis was on a roof-type heat collector. 

In the new experimental house, the 
heat trap has been moved to the south 
wall. It consists of two-quart and gallon- 
size metal cans piled inside the floor-to- 
ceiling glass outer wall. 
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Studies are concerned with size and 

shape of cans, and of the types of liquids 
to be used in the cans to absorb and 
hold solar heat. 
@ What About Windows?—Successful 
application of the M.LT. solar “fur- 
nace” would have drastic effect on house 
design. For it would all but eliminate 
windows from the south side of a dwell- 
ing—and that is the side to which archi- 
tects normally allot the maximum win- 
dow space. 


Cash in the Lobby 


Movie theater operators 
may add phonograph records 
and cosmetics to candy and pop- 
corn—already big profit-makers. 


Candy and popcorn sales in the lobby 

have long been an important source of 
additional revenue for the movie theater 
operator. Now, threatened by a decline 
in box-office receipts (page 31), some 
operators are considering adding other 
merchandise which could be handled 
without appreciable increase in over- 
head. 
e Maybe Even Cosmetics—Phonograph 
records seem first in line for a tryout. 
They have a logical tie-in, they are 
easily handled, and they are presold by 
= boxes and radio programs. Other 
ikely products are popular-priced cos- 
metics and toilet articles. 

One theater chain executive has sug- 
gested that lobby displays of such goods 
be tied in with advertising trailers plug- 
ging them on the screen. 

e Substantial Profits—Promotions such 
as these would add substantially to 





Profitable popcorn gets top billing over candy on elaborate lobby sales counters 
devised by Intermountain Purchasing Division of National Theater Corp. 





candy-and-popcorn profits, whic). alre, 
total.millions of dollars annual! |p ;, 
luxe, first-run houses with adult 
paying about $1 admission, ca) dy , 
popcorn sales average 3% to 6° of 4 
weekly gross of $12,000 to $30, 10, 2 
in small, neighborhood houses : jey », 
proportionately higher: from |2% , 
25% of the box office. 

Since these sales involve little i:icreqy yO 
in operating expense, net Protits arg 
figured at about 25%. In leav tim, - 
many an exhibitor paid his rent fro 
lobby sales. 
e Margin Favors Popcorn—The \\ irti 
candy shortage prejudiced many the: 
operators in favor of popcorn. It was ; 
bonanza in 1941 and 1942, when th 
price of corn allowed an 8¢ profit on, 
10¢ bag. Even later, when higher con 
prices reduced the profit to 5¢ or 6¢, it 
was still more profitable to sell popcon 
than candy. 

Most major circuits and many inde. 
pendent exhibitors operate their own 
candy counters or vending machines and 
purchase supplies from wholesaler, 
Others farm out the candy concession 
to a vending machine and take 25% of 
the gross. 

e Huge Volume—In either case it’s n 
small-time business. In one large theater 
circuit, candy and popcorn sales average 
a 5¢ purchase for every admission. ~ 

Another chain estimates that one out 
of eight patrons buys candy or popcom 
Still another, with more than 50 
houses across the country, showed an- 
nual net profits of-over $500,000 for it 
candy department even during the war 
when candy was scarce. 

Paramount acknowledges that its 
gross intake from lobby sales in it 
1,900 theaters runs into millions of dol- 
lars annually. 
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ING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH 











In business after business, Burroughs has 
won the respect of those responsible for 
efficient handling of figures. They turn to 
Burroughs first—because they have learned 
that Burroughs is first in meeting their needs: 


First in Machines . . . with the most complete 
and flexible line, the latest time-saving fea- 
tures, the most modern machine developments. 


First in Counsel ... with thorough oo 
of procedures, most pro- 
gressive ideas to meet 
changing conditions. 





REGISTERING MACHINES 


WORKMAN SERVICE, INC., of Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Los Angeles, serves more than 1500 business concerns 
throughout the country, handling business ‘‘overloads”’ in 
calculating, tabulating, typing and transcribing. Since 
70% of this huge volume of work is calculating, the use of 
Burroughs Electric Calculators is significant. More than 


300 Burroughs Electric Cdiculators are in use or on order to 


handle assignments accurately, swiftly, at low cost. 


First in Service . . . with the best trained 
service men, the finest service methods, the 
most convenient service arrangements. 


These three factors underlie the satisfac- 
tion that Burroughs offers to business, 
large or small. The stepped-up tempo 
of Burroughs research and development 
will continue to reward Burroughs users with 
the finest in machines, counsel and service. 
Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“i 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ MACHINE SUPPLIES 


Co an St ee a 















Pn ii 
T’s a mistake to forget Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence—whether you’re 
a would-be burglar or a plant execu- 
tive. 

For Cyclone Fence gives plants the 
finest protection obtainable . . . and 
it’s not hard to see why: Strong con- 
struction of special-analysis copper- 
steel fabric—galvanized after weaving 
for complete weather resistance. Spe- 
cial design of framework, to keep the 
whole fence always taut and true. And 
expert installation—by Cyclone’s own 
trained crews—to assure you a fence 


(ered pee a ee nee 


“yoy cased this joint... 
little item you seem fo hav 


CYCLONE FENCE 








CYCLONE 


but there’s one 
e forgotten!” 








that’s firmly supported against the 
stresses and strains of long service. 
To help you choose the type of 
U-S-S Cyclone Fence which fits your 
particular requirements, send for your 
free copy of our new factbook, “Your 
Fence”. Or, if you prefer, have one of 
our experienced engineers assist you in 
working out your property protection 
plans. There’s no obligation, of course. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(American Steel & Wire Company) 
Waukegan, Ill. + Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 















Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. 437 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 
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Wire Recorder 


Sears, Roebuck bri, 
out a home recorder built ; 
radio-phonograph. Will be «, 
in Chicago first, nationally |3j 






The radio industry for m: nth; | 
expected a major manufacture: to }; 
out a radio-phonograph comb ned y 
magnetic wire recorder for homme , 
Several have announced plans to iy 
duce such models soon, but this y 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. scooped the 
dustry. 

The company said its low-cost y 
recorder and radio-phonograph com} 
ation, priced at $169.50, would 20 
sale in its 22 Chicago area stores 
once. As soon as large-scale factory y 
duction of the set gets under way, Sq 
plans to distribute it nationally thro 
its retail stores. 

e Features—The new Sears’ set « 
bines, in a table model, the wire 
corder, the firm’s private brand Sih 
tone radio, and a conventional req 
player without record changer. The 
comes with one 34-in. spool of stain 
steel wire, good for one hour of 
tinuous recording. Recordings can 
“erased” and the spool used over a 
over. Buyers who want to build w 
library of wire recordings can get aif 
tional spools for $3.98 at Sears’ stox 

Attractions of the home wire-reco 
ers for prospective buyers: ferman: 
recordings of the family’s voices; recot 
ings of favorite radio programs, 
recordings from discs. Wire-recor 
owners will be able to borrow expeni 
record albums and re-record them 
low-cost. This prospect has been givi 
disc makers the chills for months. 
@ Reproduction—Sears’ claims high fi 
ity and good tone quality for its wi 
recorder. Other radio manufactur 
reportedly favor paper tape over wi 
for recordings, because of its greater 1 
of handling. 

Sears’ set uses a wire recorder ma 
under patents held by the Armour k 
search Foundation of the Illinois Ins 
tute of Technology by the St. Geor 
Recording Equipment Co., New Yor 

Other radio manufacturers are know 
to have wire-recorder combination s 
close to production. Included are Stro 
bee Cation Co., Scott Radio Co. 


MOTORCYCLE IMPORTS UP 


The British are coming—with mot 
cycles. In prewar 1940 they shipp9 
378 into the United States. In postu 
1946, the figure was 9,400, equivale 
to about one-third of U. S. producti 
and valued at $2,206,729. Americ 
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USIEST MEMBER OF THE GROUND CREW 
.-o the Universal “JEEP? 



























he Universal ‘Jeep’ saves us time, Serving airport ground crews is 
ightens our work and is economical _just one of many jobs the versatile 


p operate,”’ says Link Laughlin, in . Universal “Jeep” is doing for busi- THE U NI V ERSAL 


harge of operations for National _ness and industry. 
kyway Freight Corp., the “Flying Its maneuverability, the power 
iger” line. “We wouldn’t be with- _ of its “Jeep” Engine and 2-and 4- 
tone, and we recommend it toany wheel drive, its usefulness as a 
rm in need of a veiicle that is pick-up truck and tractor, its 
asily adaptable to various types of power take-off for belt work make 
haulage work.” it an efficient, economical vehicle. 















TOWING PLANES is easy work for the 4-wheel- HE VERSATILE “JEEP” can be used as a light 
drive “Jeep,” which pulls a 2%4-ton trailed payload at tractor for mowing flying fields, factory lawns and 
highway speeds. High maneuverability makes the parks. Its power take-off can operate portable welders, 
“Jeep” as Leads in plants as it is in a hangar. air compressors and other industrial equipment. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND— Makers of America’s Most Useful Vehicles 






} 








Send coupon 
for beautifully 
illustrated booklet 
that shows how modern 
Rusco Venetian Awnings harmonize 
with all types of architecture ,.. 
tells all the amazing year ’round 
benefits . . . shows how they 
reduce awning costs and troubles on 
homes and commercial buildings. 


a product of 


THE F. C. RUSSELL CO. 
6402-W Herman Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Also manufacturers of Rusco All Metal, Self- 
Storing Combination Screen and Storm mene 
Rusco Colorless Water Repellent, Thermosea 
Combination Windows. 


@rrcrc 


THE F. C. RUSSELL CO. 

6402-W Herman Ave., Cleveland 2, O. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me booklet on Rusco All 
Metal Venetian Awnings ond name 
nearest distributor. 








ton, hoping for a higher tariff obstacle. 
Of course, Britain’s economic mess may 
play into the hands of the U. S. indus- 
t 


What lets the British in, despite a 
10% tariff (15% on parts), is the tre- 
mendous postwar demand which is 
caused partly by the automobile short- 
age. The two American makers, In- 
dian Motorcycle Co. and Harley-David- 
son Motor Co., are unable to meet it. 

The light, snappy British models may 
be pleasing U. S. nders a little too well 
for the comfort of the home industry. 
Americans are not much interested in 
the low gas consumption of imported 
models, but they do like their agile per- 
formance and easy handling. 

U. S. manufacturers hope that when 
they can meet the demand, probabl 
some time this year, Americans will 
again reassert their preference for the 
heavier, more comfortable, domestic 
type. Harley-Davidson now makes a 


‘model with 45-cu. in. piston displace- 


ment—compared with the displacement 
of 304 cu. in. which is characteristic of 
most British imports. Indian has not re- 
sumed making the 45-cu. in. models it 
made before the war, is concentrating 
on 74-cu. in. machines. However, In- 
dian is importing small motorcycles 
from Czechoslovakia to fill in its back- 
log. These are approximately one-third 
the size of American machines. 


Whisky Spree 


Kentucky alone produ, 
more than nation is consum 
Curtailment of output or cy 
prices seems certain. 


Highball consumers, enm shed 
their own cosy section of the infaty 
spiral, are applauding current stati 
on whisky production. Figures fy 
the hills of Kentucky and other dig 
ing areas show output at sucl: a }j 
rate that, barring curtailment, price 
ductions appear inevitable. 

With restrictions on corn remoyg 
Kentucky’s bourbon industry is sque 
ing the utmost runs from its <j 
(though controls on the use of rye 
main). At the current rate, Kentud 
distillers alone are producing more t 
the country is drinking. 
e Year’s Estimate—In cess and Ff 
ruary Kentucky distilled 29,800,000 g 
of whisky. Allowing for the traditiog 
two-month summer shutdown (wh 
drought reduces water supplies), th 
would mean an annual total of 149 
lion gal. The national thrist is eg 
mated at 125 million gal. for 1947. 

Since Kentucky makes about half th 
total U. S. whisky, the year’s potenti 





Pampered music lovers now don’t 


and ashtray from their radio to get 
at this record player. A built-in “ele- 
vator” takes care of everything. Just 
turn a knob on the dial (left) and 
up rises the radio top on an electric 
lift-lamp and all—exposing the auto- 
matic player (right). When the rec- 
ords are set, turn the knob again, 





have to fuss with moving the lamp - 


For Chair Borne Operation 


and the apparatus sinks, Erda-like, 
into the cabinet. 

The “Chairside,” recently unveiled 
in Chicago and New York by Elec- 
tronic Laboratories, Inc., of Indian- 
apolis, is one of a new line of 
“Orthosonic” machines with which 
the company is breaking into large- 
scale radio production. The ten-tube 
unit retails at about $350. 
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* The first boat powered by steam, built by William Henry, and tested on the Conestoga River, near Lancaster, Pa., in 1763. 


Management and work were needed to build the first steamboat* 


em the genius of William Henry — who 
Hped emancipate man from the drudgery of 
d labor — would have achieved nothing 
thout sound management. Maker of the 
ous “Kentucky Rifle,” Henry was also an 

inventor of labor saving machines. In 
63, he built the world’s first steamboat, that 
tt inspired Robert Fulton. Henry combined 
nagement ability with imagination and 
tgy to build a successful business. He 
pified the qualities that has made America 
oductive, 


ithout able manegement to harness our in- 
htive genius, and make it useful, our econ- 
ty would still be back in the.stage of primi- 
household industries. Sound management 
transformed scarcity into abundance... 


has made possible a large population that en- 
joys the world’s highest standard of living. 
How far we go from here may easily depend 
upon how well everyone appreciates the old 
fashioned virtues. Even able management éan 
achieve little unless an honest day’s work is 
given for a day’s wages. 


Steam transportation became modern and ef- 
ficient only when friction in moving parts was 
conquered. In this development, &°SF° ball 
and roller bearings have played a major role. 
Made in many sizes and types, HOS bear- 
ings prove in steamships throughout the world 
that they are: 

THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 


in the 
RIGHT PLACE 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 












Actions speak louder... 


The clamshell crane is no clam. It speaks up for a 
variety of jobs . . . especially when that strong-jawed bucket 
gets its grip from Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope. 

For here's rope engineered to take the squeezing, bending 
and fatigue encountered on heavy-duty equipment. By preforming 
wires and strands we have neutralized internal stress 

and fortified the rope for longer service. 


% Yellow Strand also welcomes a chance to add 
security to your lifts. Slippery and unwieldy loads 
yield readily to the limberness, kink-resistance and speedy 

handling of patented Yellow Strand Braided Safety 
Slings. The familiar Ye//ow Strand simplifies identification 
of both tools. The ropes and slings themselves 
simplify your drive for low-cost production. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE ¢ BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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appears large enough to threa’ 1 p; 
The industry retorts, however thy, ° 
distillers are crowding their che; ri\ 
to rebuild war-depleted stock 

e Stocks—From a high of 42 

gal. at the 1942 peak, invei toric 
bonded warehouses declined tc \ess ;ymp- 

























































250 million gal. in 1945. ‘I icy }.m. f 
since risen above the 325 million »,qml® 
Obviously the output won: be 
loaded at once. So price redu: tion; #’ fa 


straight whiskies are not proriised qae™ 
the near future; but the longer the gps? ? 
production rate continues, the soy ff NON 
the price-cutting climax will c me The 
the meantime only the well-tido qa 7° 


















































afford bonded brands. Others wil] «fi? fig 
tinue to buy the much cheaper ble pit 8 
in which aged whisky content is jm)", 
more than flavoring. In this quar wee 
there have already been signs of p a 

i] J 


cutting (BW—Jan.25’47,p60). 
e Good Stuff Still High—Bourbon 4 
dicts are told by industry executives ¢! 
there is little chance ultimate cuts 
bring prices down to prewar lex 
Taxes boosted during the war probal 
will remain. (Washington now lo 
back skeptically at the industry’s wa 
ing that tax boosts would stimul: 
bootlegging.) Labor and material; ; 
higher. Current cost of producing 
gallon of bourbon is estimated at 9 
to $1 compared to 40¢ to 45¢ bef 
the war. 

Insiders point out that the big co 
panies aren’t bothered over a buyer 
strike against the present cost of go 
bonded liquor. They planned it th 
way. Until aged stocks again becor 
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tes “Sk bots W 
plentiful it is much more profitable wes 
use the seasoned whisky to give blend nt, 
taste rather than to sell it for consungi 4. | 
tion as 1S. a pia 


AIR ROUTE DEAL 


At least one U. S. airline has 
mitted that its eyes might have bed 
larger than its finances. Western : 
Lines is asking the Civil Aeronauti 
Board for authority to transfer its De 
ver-Los Angeles run to United Air Line 
The deal involves about $4,000,000. 
When the lines announced the mov 
Terrell C. Drinkwater, president ¢ 
Western, confessed: “Like a good ma 
other carriers, we have been suffer! 
from ‘expansionitis,’ and we have w 
been concentrating enough on servi 
to the territory in which we are 
tificated.” In the future, he said, We 
ern would put its emphasis on a g0 
north-south service in the Rocky Mou! 
tain-West Coast area. 

Drinkwater also pointed out that t 
value of the Denver-Los Angeles 

was greater to a transcontinental sy 
tem. The route would put United 
a position to compete with Amenca 
and TWA on the lucrative New Yo" 










Los Angeles haul. 
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So far as most people in the enter- 
ament business are concerned, the 


fap yg-promised postwar recession is here 
i now. 

ae The midnight parade down Broad- 

a. y no longer assumes the proportions 

) Ma fight for lebensraum. In big city 

bl pht spots $2 to the headwaiter will 


tyou a table on the perimeter where 
quar took $10 or more six months ago. It 
sf ...agsometimes even possible to pick up a 

~ Buple of tickets for “Oklahoma!” a few 
urs before curtain time. To the 
yusement trade these are unhealthy 
mptoms. 


1 
Don 


Ives f 







Placing the Blame—In copious state- 
robin’ to the press, catreprencurs are 
v Jools the blame on the 20% federal 
cise tax On amusements. Privately, 
“thy: pst of them concede that even if the 
sie a x had been repealed (Congress has 
ne cided to continue it indefinitely) the 
~">Mmove would have provided no more 
7 an a temporary stimulant. The sad 
"GE th seems to be that people just aren’t 
, -,qpending their money as freely as they 
a d during the war and immediately 
pga ter, ; ‘ 
it ihige Estimates are that perhaps as high as 
““B)% of the restaurants, cafes, and night 
be bots which offered some form of en- 
OW ‘Rttainment a few months ago have now 
te scontinued it. However, this figure in- 





udes places where the show consisted 
fa piano player spelled by a juke box; 









rivolity on the Skids 


Entertainment industry is already experiencing a postwar 
mp. All of its branches have lost business in the last few months. 
ief cause is the drying up of wartime’s free spending habits. 


now the juke box does the whole job. 
San Francisco is the only large city 
where big night spots are closing down 
in noticeable numbers. The city has lost 
the soldier and war worker trade; and 
it still has a 12 o’clock closing, permits 
no Sunday business. 

e Employment Cut—The American 
Guild of Variety Artists, with 52,000 
members, estimates that employment 
of entertainers is off some 10% to 15% 
from the peak levels of six months or so 
ago. ‘The nature of the industry being 
what it is, this doesn’t mean that 
many artists are permanently out of 
work; it does mean that the average 
artist gets fewer or shorter jobs. Agen- 
cies estimate that cuts in most artists’ 
incomes have ranged from 10% to 25% 
over the same period. 

It will be a while, however, before 
any large number of entertainers are 
driven to giving performances on street 
corners. Before the war, for example, a 
gitl singer would average $60 to $75 a 
week in the lowest type of night club, 
affectionately known to the trade as a 
“puss-bag.” The better spots paid $85 
to $100. During the war the latter fig- 
ure skyrocketed to $275 or $300 for 
run-of-the-mill talent. It has now come 
down to around $150 or $175. A master- 
of-ceremonies who thought himself 
lucky to nail down an engagement at 
$60 a week in 1939 might have been 
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he nation’s nightspots, such as New York’s 52nd St. (above), fear that the 
sinking feeling in the pit of their stomachs may become a chronic hangover. 


Neolac 


the tougher, 
longer lasting 


PROTECTIVE 


COATING 





Applied Like Paint 


Neolac armor coats metal, wood or 
concrete with a tough, “live” film of 
pure plastic. Resists corrosive fumes 
and gases which quickly destroy 
ordinary paints. 


Neolac needs no primer, leaves no 
waste “skin” in the can; Neolac air 
dries quickly. Two coats are usually 
ample, a gallon covers up to 450 
square feet. 


Special Introductory Offer 
To acquaint you with Neolac, and for 
comparative tests in your own plant, we'll 
send you one quart of NEOLAC, plus one 
pint of NEOLAC THINNER for $2.80, 
prepaid. (Offer limited to the United States 
and Canada.) 


CHAMBERLAIN 
ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


5000 Brimfield Road, Akron 9, Ohio 
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NOT FRICTION 


New frontiers in America have always been marked by the 
friendly, cooperative spirit of the pioneers who developed them. 
You'll find that same spirit existing today in Mississippi—The 
New Frontier. The people in “America’s Number One State 
of Opportunity” are united in the common task of developing 
Mississippi. Development to them, as to their pioneer fore- 
fathers, is a future — not just a job. Under BAWI, the only 
plan of its kind in America, Mississippi people also are invest- 
ing their money in new plants for industry. You'll find friend- 
ship, not friction, in Mississippi communities, whose people 


have an interest in your success. 


Friendly Mississippians also welcome 
visitors to the state. If you'd like to see 
BAWI at work, we suggest that you make 
this a business-pleasure trip. Study our 
plan, then relax and enjoy a grand vaca- 
tion with the family. 


Ask for a confidential report on Mississippi's industrial 
opportunities. 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
New Capitol Building 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


(BAWI Means Balance New York Office 
Agriculture with Industry) 1001 Two Rector St. 
TATE OF 
SS $s oA, 


TET ILL YTD 


* THE BRWI STATE x 














pulling in $375 a few years |. 
salary, likewise, has now bec 
verted downwards. 

e Big Names Tried—Faced w:') 
ness off 25% to 35% from rece: } 
some night clubs have tried to 
hook with bigger and bigger na‘ 
example is the Copacabana in } 
which has offered Danny Kave 
Mickey Rooney this season. 

Generally, the trade looks 
on the big-name policy, on th 
that a good many clubs are like! 
flat on their bankrolls outbidding 
another for stellar attractions. 
charges or minimums, of course, 
boosted to pay the cost of 
names. And pretty soon, the 
argue, the public will stay away ; 
droves, figuring that you can’t get oy 
of any nightery without picking up 
$30 check. 

Consequently, most night clubs noy 

are following the reverse policy of ty 
ing to hold down costs and cut th 
tariff, The minimum at New Yor’ 
Copacabana has recently gone fror 
$3.50 to $3, for example. 
e Band Slump—Dance bands are one 9 
the hardest hit segments of the bus 
ness. Several big-name leaders hav 
broken up their large orchestras. Mus 
cians’ salaries are down as much as 50% 
in some cases. 

One-night stands are a major source 

of revenue for nationally known band 
But it takes a lot of money to bring 
them to town. To cover his guarantee 
to the band, and other expenses, the 
lecal promoter has to sell a lot of 
tickets at pretty fancy prices. Some 
haven’t lately, and many have becom 
wary. Then, too, recent bad weather 
hasn’t helped the one-night stands. 
e Movies, Radio, Too—Another hard 
blow to entertainers generally is the tc. 
trenchment now under way in the 
movie and radio industries. With no 
more excess-profits tax to soften the im- 
pact of soaring production costs, movie 
producers and radio sponsors have be 
gun to count their pennies. 

The movie industry particularly, te 
membering the bank nights of the 
1930’s, is tightening its belt. Over-all, 
box office receipts are still at record 
levels. But the first-run houses have be- 
gun to feel the pinch. Grosses at the 
big Broadway movie palaces have 
dropped about 20% in the past three 
months, First-run houses in other cities 
also have experienced a slump, though 
not as bad as New York’s. 

A fortnight ago, New York’s Pate 
mount Theater slashed its morning 
pce to 55¢ from a previous 70¢ (ot 

igher, when the attraction promised 4 
long queue). Competitors say they are 
sticking to their prices. But some ob 
servers report that Paramount has al 
most tripled its business while the other 
houses are hawking empty seats. 
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Thanks to the American system of Free Enter- 
prise, our Chemical industry has grown in 
a few years to number nearly 10,000 com- 
panies, directly employing more than 287,000 
people. 


GENERAL AMERICAN serves the Chemical 
Industry through its diversified activities of 
manufacturing equipment for refineries and 
processing plants ... designing and building 
freight cars ... operating the GATX fleet of 
more than 37,000 specialized tank cars of 207 
types and operating the world’s largest public 
storage terminals for bulk liquids. 


Co-worker with the Chemical industry .. . 
this is General American. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
General Office: 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
BRANCH OFFICES: New York ¢ New Orleans « Washington « Tulsa 


Cleveland e Dallas ¢ Buffalo « Pittsburgh e Seattle « St. Louis 
los Angeles @ San Francisco 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 
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Nuclear. activity is under 
complete government control. 
Many domestic and international 
factors affect commission’s acts. 


When Columbus discovered land be- 
yond the Atlantic, when Magellan cir- 
cumnavigated the world, the insiders 
weren't very much surprised. Learned 
Europeans had assumed for centuries 
that the world was round. 

Similarly the atom bomb wasn’t too 
startling to people who had been paying 
attention to what was going on in 
physics. The theoretical possibilities be- 
came apparent with the revolution in 
physics early in the century. And all 
through the thirties, as one energy- 
releasing transmutation after another 
was demonstrated in the laboratory, it 
was evident that the researchers were 
close to the edge of a basic discovery. 

But the political decisions precipi- 
tated by the discovery of how to release 
atomic energy have been truly astound- 


ing. 





Atom Control: Personnel and Policy 





ATOMIC PROGRESS-II 


Report to Business Week readers. 





To the American businessman, atomic energy is a subject of 
awesome portent. As a weapon of war, its capabilities are hor; ibly 
apparent. As a source of electric power, as a tool for industria! 
biological, fundamental research, 

Just what are these potentialities? What are the facts that g 
businessman should know if he is to plan for a future which may be 
drastically affected by atomic developments in his field? To get the 
facts, Robert B. Colborn of Business Week’s Washington Bureau 
has conferred with scientists, industrialists, atomic leaders. 

This is the second of four articles comprising an Atomic Progress 





its potentialities are enormous 
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e Paradox—Final development took 
place in a country which, more than 
any other, stresses private enterprise 
as the key feature of its economy. But 
paradoxically, this new and far-reaching 
technology was immediately and almost 
unanimously seen as a thing which had 
to be Socialized. There was no serious 
dispute in Congress last year as to giving 
the government complete control over 













the new industry; the May-Johnson anf 
McMahon bills both did that. The figh 
was over the secondary question ¢ 
what branch of the government shoul 
exercise the control. 

More, the idea is being taken ser 
ously that introduction of such a fun 
damental new factor into the world 
economy is a matter for the organized 
efforts of the entire human race. Th¢ 
























Approved by the Senate Atomic Energy Committee, the Atomic Energy Commission at midweek awaited sent 
torial confirmation to assure its continuance as high atomic command. Members, left to right, are (seated): William 
W. Waymack, Chairman David E. Lilienthal, Robert F. Bacher; (standing) Lewis L. Strauss, Sumner T. Pike. 
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Shows why you can't match 
eNew 1947 Modine Unit Heater Line! 





Seamless* red brass tubes pre- 
formed to provide individual ex- 
pansion bends, absorb stresses 


All copper and cepper alloy con- 
denser, brazed construction, fins 
metallically bonded to tubes 


Motor protected from condenser 
radiant heat 


Inhalcting gap’ provices grecter 
air volume ond velccity, lower 
cutlet temperoture 


ndard Cone-Je? deflector per- 
wide choice of heat distri- 
bution petterns. 


Cross Section, Vertical Delivery Type Unit Heater 


\ \ 
\ \ 





N® STYLE AND BEAUTY . . . improved heating Lerma P34 
a broad new range of applications for stores and plants — that’s 
what the new 1947 Modine Unit Heater Line now gives you! Never 
before has propeller unit heater design been so closely adapted to the 
space-heating needs of modern industrial and commercial buildings — 
to the expanding applications of unit heating — or to the critical re- 
quirements of unit heater application engineers! 


And that’s not all! Compare the outstanding features of the new 
1947 Modine Unit Heater Line. Modine now gives you three separate 
and distinct types of unit heaters — a matching, integrated line with 
47 basic capacities: 1) Horizontal Delivery Type for general industrial 
and commercial applications — 2) Vertical Delivery Type for over- 
head installations — 3) New Power Throw Type for specialized in- 
dustrial use. 


If you’re planning to build a new plant or store, investigate the 
Modine line. For complete information, see the ‘“‘Where-to-Buy-it” 
Section of your phone book, or write for free descriptive literature. 


UNIT 
HEATERS 
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Here’s 
Latest News 
about Modern 
Unit Heating! 
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CONTROL HEAT DISTRIBUTION as easily as you 
control light! No other heating method lends 
itself so easily and economically to zone con- 
trol as does unit heating. When production 
is temporarily limited to certain working areas, 
only unit heaters serving those immediate 
areas need be operated. On days when heat 
loss in one part of a plant is greater than in 
another (due to wind and exposure), unit 
heaters serving the colder area can be run 
more frequently or for longer periods of time, 








STOP KEAT WASTE! Unit »eaters can be profit- 
ably used to recover and distribute waste heat 
generated by Diesel engines. Jacket water 
from Diesels is circulated through unit heat- 
ers, which transfer waste heat from the water 
te air and distribute it into areas requiring 
heat. Result: A two-way benefit—1) unit 
heater cools jacket water, 2) heats room. 





Important: 


Right now, in the face of ma- 
terial shortages, we are doing our 
utmost to meet the tremendous 
demand for Modine Unit Heat- 
ers. If there is delay in filling 
your order, please be patient. 
When your new Modines are in- 
stalled, we think you'll agree 
they were well worth waiting for. 


MODINE MFG. CO. 
1740 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin 






















































Col. Walter J. Williams, Production 


U.S. government is officially sponsor- 
ing a proposal to create an entirely novel 
form of political instrument for inter- 
national socialization of the atom. 

e No Surprise—It’s hardly surprising, 
therefore, that confirmation of the mem- 
bership of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion set off a senatorial battle rather 
more bitter than that over the basic leg- 
islation. The confirmation question gave 
Congress and industry a chance for a 
second look at the problem—after appre- 
ciation of the sweeping nature of the 
issues had become clearer. 


I. SOCIALIZED INDUSTRY 


By the terms of the McMahon Atomic 
Energy Act (BW—Aug.3'46,p21), every 
phase of atomic activity is brought un- 





G. Lyle Belsley, Personnel 








der complete control of the government. 
¢ Monopoly—Key activity is the manu- 
facture of fissionable material—pluto- 
nium, or uranium which has been en- 
tiched in its fissionable isotopes, U235 
or U233. This is a complete government 
monopoly. It is illegal for a private per- 
son to own any fissionable material or 
any equipment capable of producing it. 
Only exception is that equipment capa- 
ble of producing negligible quantities 
may be used for private research pur- 
poses, subject to a government license. 

All patents in this field are wiped out. 
No patent can be granted on any dis- 
covery usable solely in production of 
fissionable material. Any such patents 
previously existing have been canceled. 
Moreover, all patents are nullified as far 
as production of fissionable materials 
is concerned; any patented article or 
process may be used without regard to 
the patent. Anyone who makes a dis- 
covery in this area is required to bring 
it to the commission, which will ap- 
praise its value and pay him accordingly. 
e Licenses Needed—Private own 
of uranium, thorium, or high-quality 
ores of these materials is still legal, but 
all dealings in them, once they leave 
the ground, are subject to a license from 
the commission, AEC may requisition 
or condemn such materials or any land 
containing deposits of them. 

Private ownership and operation of 
devices using atomic energy are also legal 
—but only if the commission grants a 
license for them. It’s entirely up to the 
commission whether it will grant .a 
license; no standards are set except the 
public welfare and security and the 
maintenance of free competition. 

At present, no such devices,exist. The 

only atomic engines ever built are the 
piles, and all existing types of piles 
manufacture as well as utilize fissionable 
material. Types of piles which only 
utilize are possible; these would use 
“denatured” material for fuel. That is, 
the fissionable element would be mixed 
with some inert substance which would 
make its use impossible in a bomb. 
Whether such piles would be economic 
in comparison with conventional piles 
is a question. 
e Nonexclusive Patents—Patents on 
utilization of atomic energy for non- 
military purposes are permitted. How- 
ever, no one can sew up the field. The 
commission is empowered to require 
that any such patent be made available 
at a reasonable royalty to anyone who 
holds an AEC license. 

The commission itself may also 
finance or carry on development of 
methods to utilize atomic energy. The 
law says nothing as to how the commis- 
sion shall handle the applications it 
develops, except that any power pro- 
duced may be used by the commission 
itself, turned over to other government 
agencies, or sold to public or private 





Col. James McCormack, Militar 


utilities under contracts providing | 
reasonable resale rates. 


ll. A TEMPORARY LAW 


Either through ownership or throw 
its licensing powers, the Atomic Eney 
Commission has complete control « 
the rate and the manner of introducti 
of nuclear technology into industry. An 
the law leaves the commission alm 
unlimited discretion. 

Congress did not intend this situatic 
to be permanent. The terms of the co: 
missioners all expire in August, 1% 
This will bring up the atomic ene: 
issue again with two years of peacetin 
experience behind it. 

e Congress Can Act—As soon as {i 
AEC judges that any nonmilitary ap) 
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; by Remington Rand, Inc. 
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Gan your profits afford to foot THIS bill? 


It’s a dangerous habit to accept ALLof today’s 2 Expediting and delivery follow-up has become 









= higher costs. For many controllable costs can be automatic through the use of Visible Tip follow- 
Same profitably reduced by simplifying systems and up folders. More time and money saved! 

— procedures throughout your business. 3 Point-of-use record protection has combined rec- 
— EXAMPLE: One typical company replaced their ord safety with operating efficiency. 





rule-of-thumb purchasing procedures with an — Whether yourcostsarehigh insales...inventory... 
integrated Remington Rand system. Results: production ... or ledger... Remington Rand sim- 
1 Analysis of sources of supply, past prices,and _ plified systems can pay you extra savings by reduc- 
delivery performance has been streamlined ing controllable costs. For our free 96-page systems 
with Kardex visible control. Executive and analysis, Graph-A-Matic Management Control, 
clerical overtime has been sharply reduced. _—_ write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N Y 10. 
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cation of atomic energy has become of 
practical value, it must report the fact 
to Congress, together with its estimate 
of the social and economic repercus- 
sions and its recommendations for legis- 
lation. The commission is forbidden to 
license the application until Congress 
has had 90 days to act. 

For all its powers, therefore, there’s 
a tentative aspect to every decision of 
the commission. Essentially it’s an in- 
terim body, carrying on until the situa- 
tion has settled down enough to permit 
long-range decisions—domestic and in- 
ternational. Inevitably, however, the 
present AEC will be setting patterns, 
creating vested interests, that can’t help 
having an influence on Congress when 
the time comes for a review of the 
situation. 

The atom is going to be a political 
issue, and an important one, for a long 
time to come—taking its place alongside 
such economic-political questions as 


‘public power, taxes, labor relations. 


e International Complications—The in- 
ternational negotiations on the atom 
now making their sluggish way through 
the U.N. introduce another major ele- 
ment of uncertainty. 

If the international development au- 
thority proposed by this country is ever 
set up to manage all the “dangerous” 
atomic operations, many of the AEC’s 
policies will have to be modified. For 
instance, an international body could 
hardly assign operation of such a plant 
as Hanford to a U.S. business firm; 
it would doubtless have to use some 
sort of multinational staff. Redistribu- 
tion of production facilities in the in- 
terest of political balance might easily 
mean pulling down some plants or 
equipment installed by AEC. 

It’s harder to estimate the effects of a 
breakdown of the international nego- 
tiations. Conceivably it might mean an 
end to efforts at peacetime applications 
of atomic energy in an all-out campaign 
of weapon development. On the other 
hand, it might be decided to push an 
atomic power generation program as an 
aid to decentralization of industry in 
preparation for an atomic war. 


Ill. MASTERS OF THE ATOM 


One other important factor has, so 
far, been operating to increase the un- 
certainty attaching to the commission’s 
decisions. That factor is doubt whether 
the Senate would approve the commis- 
sioners whom the President appointed 
while Congress was out of session. As 
“interim appointees,” they have full 
legal powers while awaiting confirmation 
or repudiation. But the big question 
has still remained: What will happen to 
their policies if the Senate rejects them? 
e TVA Men—In picking key men to run 
the socialized atom industry, the Admin- 
istration leaned on the men who got 


Herbert S. Marks, General Coun 


their training on the Tennessce \; 
Authority—an organization whose 
more than that of any other permane 
government agency, bears a rough ; 
semblance to the assignment facing { 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

AEC Chairman David Lilienthal } 
been for years the chairman and guidi 
spirit of TVA. He was chairman alo 
the State Dept.’s advisory commits 
that did the groundwork on the U. 
proposals for international atomic . 
trol (the Baruch plan). 

Two of the top staff members « 
also from TVA. General Counsel He 
bert Marks and Budget Director P: 
Ager came from similar jobs with ti 
authority. 

e From Bomb Project—Of the oth 
staff officials so far appointed, two cor 
from the Manhattan District. ‘The p: 
duction director and manager of fic 
operations, Col. Walter J. William 
worked on the construction and oper 
tion of the electromagnetic and gaseo 
diffusion plants at Oak Ridge; befo 
the war he was a utility engineer and 
civilian employee of the Army en 
neers. John A. Derry, assistant to t 
general manager, was a_ lieutena 
colonel with the Manhattan Distr 
Earlier he was a construction engine 
for the Rural Electrification Admini 
tration and the Pennsylvania Railroal 

Other officials were not directly co 
nected with the bomb project. Pa 
sonnel Director Lyle Belsley was exec 
tive secretary of WPB. Research Dit 
tor Dr. James B. Fisk comes from t 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. The mil 
tary director, Col. (soon Gen.) Jam 
McCormack, comes from the W 
Dept. general staff. 

AEC General Manager Carroll Wil 
(BW-—Jan.11’47,p8) was connected wit 
some of the early stages of the bom 
work in his spot as assistant to Vanne\ 
Bush, head of the wartime Office | 
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sntific Research & Development. 
oe and immediately after, the war, 
ison was ‘one of the organizers of ‘a 
} but profitable commercial re- 
rch firm. 

Mher Commission Members—Aside 
» Lilienthal, the members of the 
»mission itself have not been much 
the public eye. 

Robert F. Bacher, the only scientist 
the commission, was one of the lead- 
physicists at Los Alamos, where the 
schanism of the bomb itself was de- 
Sumner Pike and Lewis Strauss are 
h financial men. Pike has long been 
mected with the financial side of 
fities. He was a Republican member 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
n, and acted as director of OPA’s fuel 
ee division. Strauss is a New York 
aker who has had a layman’s interest 
nuclear physics for many years. He 
ys a naval officer during the war, with 
e rank of rear admiral, and did an out- 
pnding job in the organization of 
ocurement, 

William Waymack is a public-spirited 
ugh qagerking newspaperman. He has held a 
ing 4 string of editorial and business 
sts with the Des Moines Register & 
hal gibune, and has frequently served in 
ouidiqgen quasigovernmental jobs as U.S. 
“also qqgpserver at the Greek elections last year. 


AMT 


¢ US, PATTERN FOR OPERATIONS 


1 C 
Eventually, the AEC will have to deal 
ers aqmpth a long string of economic and 
e] Heffcial questions: timing the commer- 
¢ Pamalization of atomic processes, working 
th tit procedures, setting priorities, easing 
e impact on competitive industries, 
bblishing prices. These are still sev- 
al years away. 
Present Problems—The commission is 
tively seeking answers to a lot of im- 
ediate questions. It needs a patent 
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Dr. James B. Fisk, Research 
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policy based on the novel and still un- 
interpreted provisions of the McMahon 
acf; a Consulting group of patent ex- 
perts is working on this now. The com- 
mission has a group of leading account- 
ants trying to work out a decentralized 
financial system for it which wi:] mini- 
mize red tape; objective is a large meas- 
ure of autonomy for individual units 
within the limits of an annual budget. 
A permanent arrangement has to be 
worked out for the villages around the 
atom plants which are now completely 
government-owned; they run fine, but 
on an entirely paternalistic basis. 

On one major point commission pol- 
icy is fairly well established. AEC will 
continue the Manhattan District system 
of operating all its plants and labora- 
tories by contract, rather than as purely 
governmental agencies. When AEC 
took over, less than 10% of the 55,000 
atom workers were drawing government 
paychecks. (The rest were on contrac- 
tors’ payrolls.) This proportion is sched- 
uled to decrease if anything. 

AEC might not have reached this de- 

cision if it had been set up, like TVA, 
as a quasicorporate organization or if, 
like RFC, it were empowered to create 
its own corporations. As it is, however, 
the commissioners look for a freer- 
swinging operation under contract 
arrangements, 
e Contract Terms—In some cases the 
contractual relationship is pretty nom- 
inal. The contracting firm may have 
been especially organized for the job. 
Or the contractor’s connection with the 
work may hardly extend farther than 
putting its name on a document and 
appointing a staff satisfactory to AEC. 
Here, the practical effect may be pretty 
close to that of a quasipublic corpora- 
tion. In other cases, of course, the con- 
tractors are very much in the picture, 
and are exercising a large voice in 
policy. 

Terms of AEC contracts are still 

treated as secret—a fact which raises 
some eyebrows. It is known, however, 
that they are on a nonprofit basis— 
cost-plus-nothing, or plus a fee of $1. 
Cost in these contracts, however, is in- 
terpreted rather more broadly than in 
the standard fee contract to protect the 
contractor against any possibility of out- 
of-pocket loss. 
e Profit Incentive?—There’s some ques- 
tion how long the nonprofit arrange- 
ments can be maintained. Many busi- 
nessmen doubt that the commission 
can get the wide industrial participation 
it wants unless it provides for some re- 
turn to its contractors. 

Lilienthal himself says: “Somehow we 
must see to it that there will be some- 
thing in it for industry. At the moment, 
nobody is quite wise enough to figure 
out how that will happen. During the 

period when there really is not anything 
commercially developable here anyway, 








Illustrated: The Standard Electromode 


for ceiling or wall suspension. 


FOR LOCAL HEAT 
WHEN FIRES ARE BANKED 


HENEVER your central heating 

plant is down—on weekends, holi- 
days and in-between seasons—and local 
heat is required for clerical, engineering, 
factory or executive offices, Electromode 
Unit Heaters fulfill every requirement. 

Convenient—with thermostatic control, 
operation is entirely automatic. Econom- 
ical—no current is consumed except when 
actually in use. Efficient—100% of the 
electricity is transformed into heat. Easily 
“‘wired-in’’—no piping or piping connec- 
tions are required. 

Your electrical supplier can recommend 
sizes to meet your needs . . . and tell you 
about the Electromode Portable and Bilt- 
in-Wall Heaters for home, camp, office, 
factory or farm. 


SAFE HEATING ELEMENT 


Theexclusive Heat- 
ing Element makes 
Electromode the 
safest All-Electric 
Heater on the mar- 
ket. U. S. subma- 
tines use it. There are no exposed wires... no 
danger of fire, shock or burn. Approved by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories. 





For further information, 
send for Bulletin 45-U 
and Heating Survey 
form 





ELECTROMODE 


leaue UNIT HEATERS 
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ELECTROMODE CORPORATION 
109-3 Crouch Street, Rochester 3, N.Y. 
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Pu plw NOW DEVELOPS 
27 NYLON FABRICS 


FOR INDUSTRY 





MAY BE USED IN YOUR PRODUCT OR MANUFACTURING 


Special Duplan Nylon fabrics offer great advantages 
to industry. Many different cloths are now being made 
and used. Others can be designed to your specifications. 
All have these characteristics: 


COLOR—is naturally white, can 
be dyed in colors. 


QUICK DRYING—non-porous, absorbs 
little liquid. 












































AIR POROSITY—can be woventoallow COMPARATIVE FIBER STRENGTH— 
passage of large or small air volume. grams per denier. 12345678 
High Tenacity Nylon 
WEIGHTS—range from zephyr Regular Nylon sae 
_X.. weights to heavy fabrics. Silk 
<7 -— 
3 High Tenacity Viscose Rayon pment 
Za HIGHLY RESISTANT —to alkalis, oe Viscose Rayon - 
, Rapes 7 “ a 
Ge > Most organic acids, mildew, 0 : 
insects. 


GLASS FABRICS 

FOR INDUSTRIAL USE 
Strong, fireproof glass fabrics bring 
advantages for construction or 
decorative use. Woven to fit special 
needs. Get details from Duplan. 


NYLON SAIL CLOTH 
Duplan Nylon Sail Cloth de- 
veloped for leading sail makers, 
used by winners 1946 Bermuda 
Race, and by yachtsmen of all 
boot classes. 






WRITE for suggestions on using 
nylon. Tell us how you use fabrics 


9 MILLS TO SERVE YOU in your business. 


INDUSTRIAL FABRICS DIVISION 


THE FE uplan— CORPORATION 


512 SEVENTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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we have a little leeway. In the n\_ antiy, 
a way will develop whereby a. ect; , 
that development can be sev ed 
commercialized. I don’t see wh pro¢), 
tion of isotopes could not, in ¢ \-, 
near future, be made quite free for p; 
vate undertakings.” 
e Competitors Protected—The issy¢ | 
sharpened by the precautions \[C , 
taking to prevent giving ils contract 
too much of an inside track ( 
among these is an advisory or consy\j 
ing board for each contractor. \ ray; 
of interested outside firms is repz 
sented on the board, which is assigns 
definite rights under the contract. 

This idea was first developed by ¢ 
university eo who have been wor 
ing out schemes for administration ¢ 
research; it’s now being inserted } 
AEC into its contracts with industry; 
firms. Thus the contract covering GE’ 
operation of the Knolls laboratory 4 
Schenectady not only specifics thy 
members of the advisory commits 
must be given complete access to G| 
work, but also requires G.E. to appoi 
to its laboratory staff people nominat 
by the advisory firms—up to a maximw 
of 15% of personnel. 

As a result, there’s a feeling amon 
some firms that under the present sety 
they would be as well off represented 0 
advisory committees as with all th 
headaches of actual management. 





New Prices for Isotopes 


Price adjustments on radioac- 

tive isotopes produced in the Clin- 
ton Laboratories chain reaction 
pile at Oak Ridge, Tenn., were 
announced last week. 
e Improved methods of producing 
some of the more widely used 
radioisotopes and a new basis fo: 
figuring costs were responsible. 
Formerly, prices were based on 
the amount of neutrons absorbed 
by the materials being radiated 
Now they are based on the space 
required in the pile. The result: 
Elements with high neutron ab- 
sorption are cheaper; those with 
low absorption are more costly. 

Carbon 14, radioisotope which 
is used widely, was priced at $367 
a millicurie when the original 
price list was issued (BW —Jul.20 
"46,p63); now it is $50. A milli 
curie is a measure of radioactivity. 
e Other typical price changes in- 
clude: radiosodium, from $7.36 3 
millicurie to $12; radiogold, from 
$7.36 to $12; radiocobalt, $31 .0* 
to $33; radioiron, $21.50 to $33. 

Radioisotopes are in demand 
for agricultural, biological, med- 
ical, chemical, and industrial re- 
search. 
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AMI: For you I see a journey—it will be to a big building 
of many rooms, and I feel that this place, it is one place 
where you really are the guest. 


N: Boy, oh boy! That must be a Statler Hotel! 
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AMI: I see you in a sparkling white room. There are many 
towels, much soap, and a waterfall. Wait—you reach up a 
hand and the waterfall changes its spray. Magic! 


N: Nope! Just Statler’s 3-way showerhead! 
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AMI: Hah! Look! Music, dancing, beautiful singers! You 
are smiling. You are enjoying life at this Statler! Hmmm 
... Who do you think is with you? ME! 

N: O.K., Swami, let’s go. I guess everybody likes to stay 
at the Statler! 





SWAMI: Now the crystal shows you sleeping like a baby. That 
bed, it looks so soft, so very comfortable. But what is this? 
I see numbers, eight .. . three . . . seven! 


MAN: Yep! That’s Statler’s 837 coil-spring mattress! 


























SWAMI: Now you are sitting at a table. Many friendly people 
are bringing much food. Ah, such soups, such meats, such 
desserts! Just looking makes me faint with hunger. 


MAN: Just thinking of those Statler meals makes me hungry! 














HOTELS STATLER IN 
BOSTON « BUFFALO «- CLEVELAND 
DETROIT «+ ST. LOUIS +« WASHINGTON 


STATLER-OPERATED 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


PROTECT YOUR FUTURE WITH U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 


P. S. Here’s a tip for your trip! Try to plan your visit to a Statler for 
Friday, Saturday, or Sunday —that’s when you'll have the best chance 
of getting the kind of accommodations you want! 

















For Over Twenty-One Years 
A Leader In 


PUBLIC ATTITUDE 
REPORTING 





CROSSLEY 
INCORPORATED 


4 Mercer St. 330 West 42nd St. 
Princeton, N. J. New York City 





CONSUMER ATTITUDES 
MARKET POTENTIALS 
MEDIA RESEARCH 
DISTRIBUTION STUDIES 
SALES ANALYSIS 
PRODUCT ANALYSIS 
PUBLIC RELATIONS RESEARCH 





THE CROSSLEY POLL 
IN ELECTION YEARS 
Syndicated to 132 Newspapers in 1944 


Estimated Actual 
48.4 millions 48.0 millions 
25.2 millions 25.6 millions 





Total vote 
Roosevelt vote 




















FIT FORA 
KING! 





You enjoy years of comfort, service, and 
beauty in Harter’s C-1500 chair. 
Upholstered in Koroseal, the washable, 
wrinkle-free material of B. F. Goodrich 
Company. One-piece swivel base silent in 
action. Metallic gray, green, brown, grained 
walnut or grained mahogany finish. © 
Harter dealers are in principal cities of 
United States and Canada. Write for name 
of the one nearest you. Department 203, 
Harter Corporation, Sturgis, Michigan. 





HARTER 


H STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
et 


Indoors, It’s Still the Curb 


Historic New York market didn’t lose eccentricities wh 
it moved out of Broad St. Francis Adams Truslow, its new preside, | 


Tl 


is fitted by experience to face labor troubles in the offing. 


Tie-up of New York City’s Cotton 

Exchange in a one-day strike last week 
struck an echo heard above the roar of 
trading on the floor of the Curb Ex- 
cLange. It threatens to create a first 
major difficulty for the Curb’s newly 
inaugurated president, Francis Adams 
Truslow. 
e On the Sidelines—In the current dis- 
pute the Curb is an innocent bystander. 
The argument involves a drive by United 
Financial Employees (A.F.L.) against the 
brokerage firm of A. M. Kidder & Co. 
A union spokesman announced that as 
an extreme measure his union was con- 
sidering 30-day cancellation notice of 
no-strike agreements with both the 
Curb and its big brother, the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Should the menace become a fact, 
Truslow will find good moral grounds 


A \ ie 
‘ 


STEEL CHAILIRS Through Trinity's arches, the new Curb assumes a dignity unknown when # 
POSTURE CHAIRS) operated outdoors. Inside, much of the old-time tumult still prevail 





underfoot for any countermeas iirc. ( 
Dec. 6 the Curb signed with th 
Financial Employees. The 
promised peace until Jan. 3] 
Under the agreement, salary ; 
of roughly 11% were granted ty , 
Curb employees. Object of a strike » 
against the two stock exchangc 
be to put an end to alleged *‘s: 
by member companies on labo: 
tiations. 

e Experienced Hand—Truslow prin 
unique abilities to the unravcling 
such entanglements. Being a lawyer j 
stead of a broker, his judgment is 
overly affected by considerations of th 
trade. As counsel, he handled the wat 
bucket and the arnica for the Curb j 
some of its hardest bouts with the N 
Deal. He is liked and trusted in Was 
ington where he earned the respect 
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PY’ OF STEEL LETS HOT PIPE "ARCH ITS BACK" 


@WHEN a big steam pipe system gets hot, it “grows” 
..- often rising inches above its position when cold. 
This expansion would cause destructive strains, if 
crowded back into the system. The pipe must be 
allowed to rise. 

The hangers supporting the pipe can’t simply relax. 
As the pipe rises they must maintain the same lift, be- 
cause the pipe weighs just as much hot as it does cold. 

The Grinnell Constant-Support Hanger solves this 
tricky problem. It flexes as the pipe rises and settles, 
yet its lift never varies. 


Gt Fite Wengew thei... 


LH rrevides constant support to piping subject to ver- 
tical movement. 

intains full safety factor in supporting high tem- 
perature, high pressure piping. 

















GRINNELL CONSTANT-SUPPORT HANGER 
— the only constant-support pipe hanger. 


@ Spring forces are combined, with a lever arm, 
to compensate for the variations in support- 
ing force inherent in helical coil springs, pro- 
ducing a supporting force that is always equal 
to the weight of the piping. 





“A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF GRINNELL PIPING SERVICE 
COMPLETE ... EVERYWHERE 


Products Manufactured 
Pipe and Tube Fittings — 
Engineered Pipe Hangers 








Prefabricated Piping muvancarouse> PAE yen YORK 3 GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valves SACRAMENTO aucaco. One a) Executive Offices 
Thermolier Unit Heaters tages sansas TY PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 
Job Work Casting : St. LOU 
Automatic Sprinklers and other CHARLOTTE. 
Fire Protection Systems 16s sams snes 
Amco Humidification and 
Cooling Systems 
HOUSTON 


Supplier of ... 
Pipe Valves and Fittings 
Specialties for Plumbing, Heating, 
and General Piping 


ail wuenever PIPING is invotven 
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even rabid haters of Wall Stree fo; , Hiby. “t 














































work on behalf of the Curb in :ajy;»,.mm{assac! 

regulations under the Securii., : 7m Trus' 

change Act of 1934. By 

The legal association continu d. ayer, Af 

in 1942 Truslow became the Cy) this 

gereral counsel. He took leave of . Miles | 

sence some months later to assui ic y): \ meric 

war duties for the government! J,y,,,l—iod on 

had lopped off supplies of Far | aste, [ile ind: 

rubber. Truslow took charge ©! U ‘Mount: 

efforts to wring natural rubber fio ¢hlllind fis) 

upper reaches of the Amazon. ne, 1 

This and other assignment. \¢;Mm “the 

q handled with skill, and in 1944 ‘Tp Stran 

ie low succeeded Douglas H. Allen ,Mipnelec 
} president of the Rubber Developmen yb o 

‘ Corp. which handled  procurcmenil) the 

throughout the world. He represcntedllll&incy 

the U.S. in many foreign negoti:tion:Mowdy | 

Truslow retired from the Rubber Def schan 

velopment Corp. after completing bluff oved 

prints for its liquidation. He become any ¢ 

ear the second full-time paid president of Curt 

pam, \ the Curb at a salary of $40,000. War. 

vs e Historic Family—The name lrancififynde 

j ¢ i Adams Truslow (pronounced Tresloy fiiscove 
’ suggests that of the historian and write: foney 
f z James Truslow Adams. They are fr‘fihan fr 
x cousins. Both trace their ancestry tilychar 

° the schoolmaster Truslow who scttledlifyh p 

Because | rp ef? fer Stainless centuries ago in Bedford, N. Y. But ee 

the historian goes back to the New iendh 












0 ffe rs Ex tra A dvan fages / England Adams while the attorney goe 


back to the Virginia Adams, an entirel 
distinct pre-Revolutionary breed. 
“We like to think,” chuckles Tru 


Ope: 
urb | 
varkak 
The cre 
ariety 
ip ale 
berche 
pictur 
nable c 
hat b 









Do you know anyone who designs or builds food processing 
equipment? If so, our bet is that he could give you several good 
reasons for using Carpenter Free-Machining Stainless for 
vital parts. 
First, on ajob like this sausage linking machine, the parts must be 
easy to clean and keep clean...to meet sanitary requirements. 
And they must be easy to take apart and put together again. In addi- 
tion, the many Stainless parts on each machine have to provide 

























every bar machines the same! This lowers your unit costs in pro- 
ducing Stainless parts... frees you from excessive tooling troubles, 
and speeds production! 
Whatever your Stainless problem, putting it into Carpenter’s 
hands will mean extra dollars and cents in your pocket. Write 
us today. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 






3 full corrosion resistance and stand up under continuous motion 
and wear. 
3 And here is another advantage Carpenter Free-Machining Stainless 
uf offers you that is of utmost importance—on every one of your jobs! 
i It is uniformly easy to fabricate. From shipment to shipment 
iH 
\ 











“Al 


( arpen ter Yale = 
STAINLESS STEELS ” a | 













Longer iStance less of 
ere <a weduet Lite Francis Adams Truslow, Curb head. he 
BRANCHES AT: alo, icago, ne i : 
> Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Hartford, may soon have a labor dispute 0" Bhat, 
Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, St. Louis which to test his gifts as negotiator. Mheaith 
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y, “that the Virginia Adams beat the 
gssachusetts Adams over.” 

Trusiow is tall and broad-shouldered, 
40 years old. He is a confirmed trav- 
er, After covering many vacation miles 


Cury ib this continent, he did some 150,000 
of a)flbiles on Official business in Latin 
¢ Vitmmmerica, made many trips to Europe 
Japaniii/ind one to Japan. At every opportunity 
isteryfime indulged in his favorite pastime of 


' U.§Mountain climbing which with skiing 
in thell™ind fishing helps keep down his waist 
ne. Truslow lists his principal interest 

werdmms “the raising of a family.” 
‘Trufii Strange Contrast—T'ruslow’s huge oak- 
1 afmmaneled office and the windows of the 


mentfi/ urb overlook the crumbling headstones 
mentfi/™ the Trinity church graveyard. The 
cntediilncy quarters are a contrast to the 


ition fiowdy beginnings from which the Curb 
t Defychange gets its name. The Curb 
blucfifoved indoors in 1921 but it retains 
Comefi/any of its outdoor personalities. 
cnt off Curb trading began before the Civil 
Var. The origins are obscure but the 
rancifiMounders apparently were brokers who 
‘slow MMiscovered they could make more 
\rite\#fnoney from unlisted stocks and bonds 
- Dni#han from issues recognized by the Stock 
Ty tilfxchange. No doubt many of the early 
cttlediirurb pets were stray financial cats and 
ecurity dogs which felt at home in a 
riendly gutter. 
Operating outdoors in Broad St., the 
uth Exchange. became the most re- 
yarkable bourse in the annals of finance. 
The crowd of brokers wearing a dazzling 
ariety of colored hats executed orders 
ialed to them by telephone clerks 
berched at window ledges above them 
pictures, pages 48 and 49). So val- 
able did this window privilege become 
hat building owners built platforms 
bove the first sash where additional 
phone clerks were able to operate. Win- 
flows rented for around $400 per month 

















Secret Codes—For relaying orders to 
the brokers and for all other communi- 
tation the telephone clerks and brokers 
leveloped a system of one-hand sign 
anguage. It was different from and fas- 
et than the standard finger codes used 
by deaf mutes. The alphabet, figures, 
md fractions were standardized. But 
pecial codes prevented other operators 
om “overhearing.” 

Special calls were used to attract at- 
iention. One clerk got the eye of his 
broker by banging on a window with a 
able knife. Mostly they just yelled. A 
common signal chosen for its carrying 
qualities was the traditional cry of the 
audeville acrobat: 

“Alley—hup!” 

The brokers and their buddies had to 
be rugged. They were on the job regard- 
less of rainstorm, blizzard, or heat wave. 
A quick duck into a nearby bar would 
help keep the circulation going in zero 
weather. Old-timers protest that it was 
healthy work. Brokers on the floor of 
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THE MOTOR THAT WAS 


= VUulloc 


A simple job for the right motor—operating a ring-roll mill 
in a limestone crushing plant. But the picture above shows 
the destructive power of the abrasive stone dust if the wrong 
motor is. applied. 


The ideal motor for use under this operating condition is 
the Wagner totally-enclosed fan-cooled motor, which will 
give continuous service under the most severe dust, dirt, 
fumes and moisture conditions. 


Wagner electric motors are well known for their rugged 
dependability, efficient operation and 
outstanding service. Should you need 
electric motors, or other products made 
by Wagner, consult the nearest of our 
29 branch offices, or write to Wagner 
Electric Corporation, 6460 Plymouth 
Avenue, St. Louis 14, Mo., U. S. A. 










QUALITY PRODUCTS eC SINCE 1891 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS + INDUSTRIAL BRAKES + AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 














Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 70 of a Series 


#n, a 
Ray 


Does your letterhead express/ 


TODAY’S PROGRESS? yf 
From wartime necessities comes a whole new world of scien- 
tific advances. Significant of the travel age before us is 
Vasano, the Schering Corporation’s new antidote for travel 
sickness by air, sea, rail, or road... and now available for 
civilian use. 

The Schering Corporation uses a Strathmore letterhead 
paper to reflect progress in pharmaceutical research. Does 
your letterhead suggest that your company is looking ahead 
with the times? For your firm, too, the Strathmore water- 
mark is an assurance of quality. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 


STRATHMORE ¢: 22": 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


48 


the present Curb are subject to tp, 
normal ravages of colds. One eters, 
asserts that he never had the nifle 
when he traded out in the on 9 
Broad St. 

¢ Try for Dignity—When this soiste, 
ous crew was swept off the str ct ang 
into its own gilded building () ictyy 
page 44), the exchange authoritic trie 
to dignify its habits, The sign ]:i.guag, 
was ruled out as an uncouth relic of the 
past. When a telephone clerk nec ded t; 
call a broker on the trading floor, he 
could do it by having his asscciate’ 
number flashed on the annunciato;- 
just as they were doing over it the 
high and mighty New York Stock fy. 
change. 

But the finger talk refused to 
killed. Brokers would use it back of thei; 
coats as a protection against cave. 
droppers. Youngsters asked old grad 
to show them how it worked. Gra 
ually the rule against it was droppe 
Today manual dialogue is in coimo 
use on the floor of the Curb despit 
the competition from the last word ij 
mechanical gadgets. 

As in the good old days on Broad St 
the clerk still gets the attention of hi 
broker with a high-pitched whoop 
Brokers say they hear only the call of 
a matey without being conscious of the 
hubbub around them. 

e Advantages—The Curb Exchange j 
the great “seasoning market” for ney 
issues that some day may be traded on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Sinc 
the Curb requirements are gencrallj 
more flexible as to size, earning record, 
and number of shareholders, the Curb 
gets many companies which would not 
be admitted to the Big Board. Kaiser. 
Frazer is traded there, for instance, be. 
cause the company did not have the 


In the old days, rugged Curb brokers 
on the street gave the high sign ... 
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,. To alley-hupping clerks, who han- 
dled orders from window perches. 


background of earnings which is de- 
manded for listing by the larger ex- 
change. It also Costs a company less 
to list stock on the Curb. 

Unlisted trading on the Curb in- 
cludes the stocks of companies which do 
not care to have shares listed on either 
exchange. (The unlisted roster was 
pretty well frozen in 1934 by SEC 
regulations.) Such trading is carried on 
despite possible objections from com- 
panies issuing the securities. Often this 
means the shares of closely held corpo- 
rations which decline to make the dis- 
closures or submit to the rules of either 
or. Important examples are such 
blue chips as the Aluminum Co. of 
America and the sewing machine maker, 
Singer Mfg. Co. 

Besides the benefit of sustaining the 

value of shares through competitive bid- 
ding, the listing on the Curb has an- 
other seldom mentioned advantage. It 
is one of the cheapest methods known 
for advertising a company, since the 
original listing costs only $1,300 to 
$1,400. It means the day-by-day appear- 
ance of the corporation’s name on 
ticker tapes, brokers’ quota‘ion boards, 
on newspaper financial pages throughout 
the country. The public naturally ac- 
cepts the importance of a concern 
which appears regularly with the list- 
ings of the mighty. 
*Looking Up—Volume of trading and 
other signs indicate that Francis Adams 
Truslow steps into the presidency of the 
Curb at a time when things are looking 
up. Most accurate index to its state of 
health is the price of seats. During the 
1929 boom, membership hit a high of 
$254,000. The low was not in the 
thirties, as might be expected, but in 
the early war gloom of 1942 when a 
seat sold for $650. At the last sale in 
February the price had climbed up to 
$25,000. 
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150-ton, H-P-M Double-Action Press drawing teapot 
bodies in the plant of Reed & Barton, Taunton, Mass. 


This H-P-M All-Hydraulic Press does one job today, another 
tomorrow ... using single or double-action dies on shallow or 
deep draws, coining or embossing .. . practically every kind 
of press work. It produces at high speeds the accurate, finely 
finished parts demanded by the silversmith. 

Whatever your drawing problem— 

Small parts or “big as a bathtub”, there’s an H-P-M press to 
handle the job. You can get deep draws in fewer operations, 
faster and higher quality production. As a result, your products 
will cost less. 

H-P-M cesign and build both press and power unit, assuring 
the user of undivided responsibility for press performance. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1000 Marion Road « Mount Gilead, Ohio, U. S. A, 








Branch Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Chicago. Representatives in other principal cities. 
Export Dept: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. Cable—"Hydraulic.” 


Write for your free copy of Bulletin 4400. lt tells 


you how high-speed operation is accomplished 
with the patented H-P-M Closed Circuit, 


Metal Working Presses 


(Th) REVOLUTIONIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 








FIRST COST IS LAST COST 


BECAUSE — The big light blocks con- 
sist of millions of minute air cells, 
enclosed in pure glass. 

Because, being glass, PC Foamglas 
is waterproof, fireproof, verminproof, 
and impervious to most acids. It with- 
stands high humidities, helps to main- 
tain temperature levels, to minimize 
condensation. 

Because repairs, maintenance, re- 
placement — due to failure of the 
material — are virtually unknown. 
When you insulate with PC Foam- 
glas, you insulate FOR GOOD. 

Check other insulations carefully, 
when you are considering insulation 
for roofs, walls and floors, and com- 
pare them with PC Foamglas. That 
is how you can buy insulation on a 
“last cost” basis, with PC Foamglas. 
For full information, send for free 
copies of our booklets. Pittsburgh 
Corning Corporation, 632 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


¢ Also Makers of PC Glass Blocks « 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET’S CATALOGS, 


ee ee ne 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 429, 682 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, 
your free booklets on the use of PC 
Foamglas insulation for: 


Roofs___.- Walls..... Floors__... 


PC FOAMGLAS “2”. INSULATION 


TM REG U S PAT OFF 





Eye to Weather 


Government bureau offers 
climatological service to business 
Data aid in plant siting, produg 
design, distribution of goods, 


Are you thinking of building 1 new 

plant? Designing a new product? Ep. 
tering an unfamiliar foreign mark: t? [f 
you are, then the United States W cathe 
Bureau is looking for you as a cus!omer 
for its industrial climatology servicc. The 
program consists of projecting long. 
range patterns which may influence 
plant location and construction, product 
design, and the distribution of goods in 
domestic ‘and export trade. 
e War Baby—The commercial potcntial 
of such information is not a new idea 
(BW—Mar.30’46,p72). Private and pub- 
lic weathermen during the war diy. 
cussed the possibilities of introducing 
such a service for industry (BW —Mar, 
25’44,p58), but it was delayed for the 
duration. 

Now the U. S. Weather Bureau is 

sending a questionnaire to all business 
concerns on its mailing list for regular 
information—about 50,000. In this way 
it expects to develop more knowledge 
of the extent of industry’s needs, and to 
acquaint businessmen more fully with 
the climatology service which is now 
available to them. 
e What It Is—The service is not a 
weather forecast. A climatologist makes 
no attempt to predict that there wil 
be rain or snow on a certain day some- 
time in the future. 

Instead, he projects long-range 

weather patterns. These are based on 
analyzing historical weather inform:- 
tion and determining the odds that a 
specific weather situation will occur 
during a given time interval. Over a 
long period of time, weather conditions 
tend to repeat themselves at a definite 
frequency. 
e How It’s Used—Once a pattern i 
determined, a businessman can translate 
it into its effect on a specific product or 
problem which has to reckon with cli- 
matic conditions. 

Take an electric refrigerator, for cx- 
ample. A company with an eye on pro- 
moting export sales has asked the 
Weather Bureau to furnish it with mini- 
mum and maximum temperature data 
for various cities throughout ‘the world. 
Its object is, of course, to design a te- 
frigerator that will combine the max 
mum of cooling capacity with the 
minimum of refrigeration necessary for 
efficient operation. 

During the war, General Electric Co. 
called upon the bureau for climate 
logical information on India. The firm 
was turning out commercial size refrig: 
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Factory-wired, conveniently packaged Reliance VxS Drive provides unlimited 
range of adjustable speeds for Diesel locomotive axle grinder... from A-c. circuits. 


Whatever your product, whatever the 
machines used in making it, Reliance V*S 
Drive can increase the speed of production — 
and redi.ce your costs at the same time. V*S, 
the All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive oper- 
ating from A-c. Circuits, has done just this in 
many thousands of diversified applications. 


Using A-c. power, the V*S Drive offers you 
unlimited flexibility of operation through 
automatic or manual control, either at the 
machine or from remote stations. Specifically, 
this means quick, smooth starts and stops, 


a 


RELIANCE” ¢ MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive is More Than Power” 


RELIANCE 


V*$ 


DRIVE 


stepless speed changes, main- 
tenance of proper tension and 
reversal at any desired point. 
Available in sizes from 1 
to 200 horsepower. For more details of 
V*S operation, return coupon below today! 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road * Cleveland 10, Ohio 
Appleton, Wis. ¢ Birmingham e Boston e Buffalo e Chicago « Cincinnati « Denver 
Detroit « Gary « Grand Rapids « Greenville,S.C. © Houston « Kansas City 
Knoxville « Los Angeles « Milwaukee ¢ Minneapolis « New Orleans « New York 
Philadelphia © Pittsburgh ¢« Portiand, Ore. « Roanoke, Va. ® Rockford « St. Louis 


San Francisco @ Seattle @ Syracuse « Tampa e Tulsa @ Washington, D. C. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


— — — — — — _ _ _ _ _ _ 


RELIANCE €LECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
| 1069 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio 
ur Bulletin 311 describing the operation 


d yo 
| Please send y' Vx Drive. 


and advantages of the Reliance 


ns 
COMPANY <<< 
|, ee I eS 
ADDRESS 


(_————-" 
ee aaron ath 


ZONE 








ee acrylic plastic is 


the choice of designers for more than fifty 


parts on today’s cars. Have you 





thought what the brilliant 
three-dimensional beauty of 
PLEXxIGLAs can do to step up the appeal 
of your product—for example, a name 
plate with the richness of a 


hand-carved coat-of-arms on 





refrigerator, radio, vacuum 
cleaner or washing machine? Let us 


send to your desk full information 


on this sales-building plastic. To ly the ghost created by rc- 
' : ? cent hotel fires, Kansas City’s 
Rahn See cepeny: Hotel Muehlebach has set up its 
Philadelphia, Detroit, own fire department. Equipment 
f mcludes a specially built and 
Los Angeles, Chicago, equipped truck to meet emergen- 
New Vork . . . Canadian cies before city equipment can 
arrive. Employees, instructed in 
Distributor: Hobbs Glass, fire-fighting techniques by a pro- 
: fessional fireman, maintain a full- 
Ltd., London, Ontario. time fire watch. 











_Prexictas is a trade-mark 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
eration units for a U. S. Army destined 


for that country. 
Only Rohm & Haas makes Plexiglas Sheets and Molding Powders. Glenn L. Martin Co. has called on 
the Weather Bureau for data useful in 
developing the best possible type of 
airplane cabin air-conditioning. ‘Ihe 
Hawaiian Pineapple Institute is de- 
pending on the new service for a more 
accurate knowledge of long-term fluctu- 
ations in water supply. 
e Other Uses—Dr. Woodrow Jacobs, 
Director of the Division of Climatology, 
points to a wide variety of other indus- 
trial problems in which the new service 
can be helpful. As he sees it, both man- 
ufacturer and consumer could benefit- 
from the introduction of more efficient J arran 
products which are more economically J& peca) 
produced. smal! 
Where a major service job cannot be && tent, 
justified as being of sufficient public As 
interest to use public funds, the in- Dept 
dividual business must pay for process- priva 
ing the climatological data which arc && lems 
needed to solve its particular prob- J tums 
lem. This may run from a few dol- I [f th 
lars to a few thousand dollars. ‘The into 
climatologist will study the particular J fiscal] 
problem, assemble and present t! 





ne it we 
weather data to the concern who asked J& the 
Molders using Prexicias molding powder for steering wheel for it. Then it is up to the company to firms 
medallions are: Bay Mfz. Diw., Electric Auto-Lite; interpret and apply it to whatever speci office 


Cruver Mfg. Co.; Erie Resistor Corp.; Hoosier Cardinal Corp.; Seaticne ae hee ime maid nN 
Kent Plastics Corp. ° i 
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lowest “Gas” Tax 


1S: 

” Jn a recent report on gasoline taxes 
‘BW —Dec.21'46,p38] Business Week 
stated that the lowest state levy on gaso- 
line was 3¢. 

Missouri has had for a number of 
years a 2¢-a-gal. tax on gasoline. If the 
Speaker of the House of the present ses- 
ion of the legislature represents the 
attitude of the legislative body, it looks 
as if that 2¢ tax will be continued. 

In spite of the lowest gasoline tax of 
any state, we believe our highways rank 
among the best in the nation. 

Hugh Denney 
Director, Missouri State Dept. 
of Resources & Development 


Jefferson City, Mo. 
As was also noted by C. W. Brown, 


chief engineer of the Missouri State 
Highway Dept., Business Week errone- 
ously added to Missouri’s 2¢ tax on 
gasoline a St. Louis municipal levy of 1¢ 


a gal. 
Withholding Taxes 
Sits: 

Today, we in industry are faced with 
many problems. Here is one I would like 
to do something about. To keep our 
form of government working, you and I 
must put into it more than an occasional 
vote. I- believe that having employers 
deduct withholding taxes should be dis- 
continued. 

The average employee would not be 
30 dissatisfied today if he were receiving 
his full check. Our having to deduct 
taxes makes the income tax a hidden 
tax. The worker doesn’t realize how 
much income tax he is paying, and I 
believe this is something that should be 
corrected. 

During the war when so many tran- 
sient workers were receiving large pay 
checks, the withholding tax idea was 
possibly a good one, but now this 
arrangement, I am sure, is detrimental 
because the worker’s takehome pay is 
smaller and that makes for discon- 
tentment. 

As a further suggestion, the Revenue 
Dept. should go at this tax problem as 
private enterprise tackles its own prob- 
lems. The old way of making tax re- 
turns once a year was very unsatisfactory. 
If the income tax payers were divided 
into four groups with each having a 
fiscal year ending in a different quarter, 
it would be much more convenient for 
the people as well as for the auditing 
firms, and a relatively small revenue 
office personnel could give better service. 

A gas company in a large city now 
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when selecting Specialty Steels 


consult J ESSOP 


Because JESSOP manufactures a complete line of tool steels, stainless steels, and 
other specialties, the JESSOP Service Engireer can help you select a specialty steel 
which will exactly meet your requirements. 





For example, JESSOP produces both solid stainless and stainless-clad steel—in 
all standard analyses plus special types (such as 309S, 309SCb, 316Cb, 317, and 
330) which are generally not available—therefore can offer you impartial recom- 
mendations as to the most suitable material for any stainless application. 


Or, in selecting a tool or die material, you may have under consideration either 
rolled or forged tool steel, or cast-to-shape tool steel, or cast non-ferrous alloy, or 
cemented carbides. JESSOP makes all four, and will help you determine which 
is best fitted to your needs. 

It will pay you to be exacting when specifying specialty steels .. . call your nearest 


JESSOP representative. They are located in principal cities and can give you full 
technical information ...or write direct for descriptive literature. 





JESSOP TAILOR-MADE SPECIALTY STEELS 


SHAPES TYPES CONDITIONS 


Billets High Speed Carbide Tipped Hot Rolled 

Blooms Tool and Die Tools and Dies Annealed 

Slabs Composite Too! Cast Alloy Pickled 

Plates Stainless Tools and Dies Cold Drawn 
Sheets Heat Resisting Magnetic Centerless Ground 
Bors Acid Resisting Non-Magnetic Special Finishes 
Forgings Stainless-Clad Bearing Cast-to-Shape 
Cast-to-Shape Valve 

Special Shapes 











JESSOP STEEL COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“BY GORRY, | LIKE TO WORK IN MAINE!” 


“NEVER thought much 
about it ’til the other day 
someone said to me ‘Lester, 
how do you like your job?’ 
This kind of set meto thinking. 
I have worked in this woolen 
mill for 24 years. Never worked 
in. but one other plant. I like 
my job. I like the folks that I 
work with and I like the folks 
that I work for. 
“Now when it comes down 
to why I like my work, there 
are many reasons. I am a 
weaver, and I like to see perfect cloth come rolling off the 
machine. In the 24 years I have been able to make a few 
suggestions to my boss that have made improvements. When- 
ever I get a chance | like to go into the finishing room, and 
sometimes into the shipping room. I like to see this beautiful 
cloth rolled up and shipped out. I take the same pride in the 
cloth going out of this mill that I do in my own garden. 
“On the small farm that I own just outside of the village, 
I have a mighty good garden every year. If I can get green 
peas by the Fourth of July, or raise a squash a little bigger 
than my neighbor’s, I feel pretty good about it. I have always 
kept a cow, and I am always mighty sure she is a good one. 
“I have raised a family and educated them. Every one of 
them has a better education than I have. Some of them have 
settled right down here in the town. 


“Another thing that makes me like my job is the fact that 
I like to go fishing. In the summer months, there is plenty of 
time after work to drive to a stream or lake nearby, where I 
can get some fine trout fishing. 

“So you see, it is easy to understand why I like my job. 
I like to make good cloth, I like my garden and I like to go 
fishing. I find most of the workers about me feel just the 


same as I do.” 


What Lester North says, if carefully analyzed, constitutes 
an invitation for you to establish your industry in Maine. 
The State of Maine takes great pride in its industrial 
workers. They are capable, loyal and happy. The success 
of any industry depends on the quality of its workers. 





if you are thinking of mov- 
ing, expanding or decentral- 
izing, it will pay you to prac® 
investigate the industrial nt 
possibilities of the State of 
Maine. Send for the free 
booklet “Industrial Maine”. 








MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, STATE HOUSE, AUGUSTA, MAINE 














sends out notices to a different 
every four days; consequently, a 
office personnel easily takes care o! the 
receipts. There are no tremendous \.j 
loads with people forming long lin 
when all gas bills were due on th 

or the 15th. 

The Revenue Dept. could well fc! 
such example. It could ask every 
ployer to furnish a quarterly pa 
report. The tax office could be om. 
powered to cause an employer to with. 
hold the amount due from the 
check of any delinquent emplov« 
When a worker quits or is discharged, 
the employer could withhold his pay 
check pending a clearance from the tax 
office. 

Even if the employer must continue 
to collect the taxes, it should be donc 
in a lump sum once every three or four 
months, instead of from every pay check 

C. H. Jones 
Pres., Kato Engineering Co., 
Mankato, Minn. 


Better Statistics 


Sirs: 

I am raising a question which might 
be phrased, “What can be done to make 
statistics more valuable in forecasting?” 

Henry H. Mors 


Gardner, Mass. 


Most current statistics are constructed 
from relatively small “samples.” Thes: 
samples should be checked against over 
all statistical data that only can be 
available from a census, such as the 
Census of Manufacturers. The last Cen- 
sus of Manufacturers was taken in 1939. 
Since then great changes have occurred 
in the U.S. economy. No one can be 
certain that many of the statistical in- 
dices employed by business are accurate 
until they can be checked against a new 
census. Unfortunately, the last Congress 
did not allocate funds for a new Census 
of Manufacturers. We hope that the 
new Congress will remedy this error. 

If statistical measures are to be usefiil 
in forecasting, they must be conceived 
in the light of an understanding of the 
factors that are important in causing the 
cycle. We believe that the business 
cycle is much better understood today 
than it was a decade ago and that many 
of the statistical indices published by the 
government and business associations 
might well be reviewed in the light of 
this improved understanding. Moreover. 
when a Census of Manufacturers is 
finally undertaken, it is to be hoped that 
some of the questions will be specifically 
designed to elicit information on such 
matters as capital expenditures. inven- 
tories, corporate savings, and the like, 
that will be of great use in business 
cycle analysis. 

Many sstatistics now published arc 
capable of further improvement. W< 
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have in mind, for example, the data on 
inventories. ‘These are expressed in cur- 
rent prices, and in a period of rapid price 
advance, One cannot determine exactly 
what they show. If satisfactory measures 
can be worked out to indicate what pro- 
portion of the increased value of inven- 
tory represents revaluation due to prices, 
and what proportion represents an addi- 
tion to physical stocks, the usefulness 
of such data would be substantially in- 
creased. 

There is considerable room for ex- 
tending and improving statistical data 
that are of help in business forecasting. 
We hope to “campaign” for some of 
these improvements over coming 
months. 


New Pallet 


Sirs: e 
In reporting on the Cleveland exposi- 
tion of the National Materials Handling 
Assn., Business Week described an 
eight-way steel-wire pallet as introduced 
by Fab-Weld Corp. of Philadelphia 
BW—Jan.25°47,p45]. 

To our knowledge there were only two 
firms introducing the new steel wire 
pallet, the H. E. Fletcher Co., West 
Chelmsford, Mass., and our company. 
We exhibited, as also did Fletcher, but 
ire reasonably sure there were no others. 

H. D. Stone 
Mgr., Pallet Sales, 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. and the 
H. E. Fletcher Co. should have received 
the credit for. this very interesting de- 
velopment which was specially noted 
but incorrectly attributed in Business 
Week’s report on the materials-handling 
show, 


Tested Relay 


Sirs: 

The alternating current relay for use 
in trafic control systems announced by 
our client, the Automatic Signal Di- 
vision of Eastern Industries, Inc., and 
reported in Business Week [Dec.14'46, 
p78] is not, as stated, new. It is a relay 
which has been used successfully in traf- 
fc signal systems manufactured by this 
company and is now being offered for 
use in industrial applications. 

By a unique construction, Automatic 
Signal was able to arrange many banks 
f contacts within one relay, rather than 
having to use several relays. Its experi- 
ence over a period of years now puts it 
into a position to offer to manufacturers 
a similar type of relay designed to meet 
industrial requirements for certain prod- 
ucts. 

Ronald W. Donahue 
Vice-Pres., Wilson, Haight & Welch, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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HOW A DISSTONEER SAVED A MANUFACTURER 
$4355 A YEAR ON METAL-CUTTING BAND SAWS 


A manufacturer of flat irons, made from a tough aluminum 
alloy, had a difficult cutting problem ... the removal of the gates from per- 
manent mold castings. The operation called for metal-cutting bands used on 
a 36” machine operating at 3800 f.p.m., hand feed. 


Four band saw manufacturers, including Disston, were asked to supply 12 


blades, 18’ x 4“ x 3T, for test purposes, with the following results: 


DISSTON blades averaged 141 cuts each 
2nd make ” ” ms” * 
3rd” “ ws 

4th ” ” ” 


Even with this outstanding performance, the Disstoneer* who was present 
thought even better results could be ob- 
tained. He suggested the use of 2 x 4T 
Disston Buttress Tooth Flexback Metal 
Band Saw Blades, which upped the average to 


161 cuts per blade and cut the COSt sms. The Buttress Tooth Pattern Saw, 
67 blad a f we used in this case history, is de- 
Comes per Dinap...\4 SAvINg OF | signed for speds of 3800 f.p.m. 
$83.75 per week — $4355 per year. \J 4 or more. Wide tooth spacing 
=. allows for faster feed—wider gul- 
oe lets provide greater chip clearance. 
*DISSTONEER—a man who combines the experience of Disston leadership and sound 
engineering knowledge, to find the right tool for you—to cut wood, to cut metal and other 
materials—and TO CUT YOUR COST OF PRODUCTION—not only on special work but 
on ordinary jobs as well. 





(in widths up to and including 
4 inch) are now supplied in 
THE NEW DISSTON SAFETY REEL 


Here is an important forward step 
in the packaging and handling of 
band saws. With the new Disston 
Safety Reel, band saw may be un- 
wound as easily as a steel measur- 
ing tape...and just as easily re- 
wound after cutting. 


- 


DISSTON FLEXIBLE-BACK METAL-CUTTING BAND SAWS 





Machine operators like it because it saves down time and reduces chances of injury. 
The Disston Safety Reel also helps to eliminate waste, protects saw and makes 
storage easy. It holds 100 feet of Disston Flexible-Back Metal-Cutting Band Saw, 
and is supplied without extra cost. 











HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 328 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 
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.-- ISN'T THAT A GLUE? 4 
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Please, lady! Not yive. Pliobond is 
a new, all-purpose industrial bond- 
ing agent that bonds anything to 
anything. 


ie And it’s a big help in making more nylons 
faster. 


- 3 


This is a Verge Plate. One goes into each 

of the 26 sections of the Full Fashioned 
; Legger and Footer Knitting machine 
i shown below. 


ree 





Formerly, the United Knitting Machine 
Bt Co., put them together with rivets and 
screws. Since a Verge Plate is hit by 250 
steel sinkers from 70 to 80 times per 
minute, the vibration bsoke them up pretty 
fast. And then the machine went out of 
service until the Verge Plate was replaced. 
i Now, however, these Verge Plates are 
i, assembled by bonding a 1/8” strip of rolled 
brass to a 3/16” piece of “Synthane” plastic 
laminate. And, since the job is done by 
Pliobond, the bond withstands the terrific 
vibration. 
e “s * e 

This is only one of the myriad jobs Pliobond 
is doing for industry today. We'll be glad 
to send you full details about Pliobond. 
Mail the coupon. 


Pliobond is manufactured by The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, and is distributed 
exclusively by... 






UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
TECHNICAL ADHESIVES DIVISION 
55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 





Name. 





Street. 





! 
I 
l 
1 Please send your free folder on Pliobond. 
{ 
i 
{ 
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City, Zone__ State, 
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Torsion Springs Ride Rails q 


Innovation in wheel suspension, already used on buses 
tanks, to get operating test for possible adaptation. Might make 
higher-speed freight trains practical through easier riding. 


A steel rod is elastic; it will bend or 
twist. But the farther you twist it the 
more resistance it builds up. If you 
don’t twist it too far, it tends to snap 
back to normal. 

This characteristic can be harnessed 
to make the rod serve as a spring. Engi- 
neers call it torsion springing. It was first 
tried on buses, then on tanks, and was 
recently proposed for automobiles and 
truck trailers (BW—Mar.3’46,p75). 

Now torsion springing is going to get 

a full-scale trial on the railroads. In six 
weeks, a leading eastern line will road 
test this type of spring on a railroad 
truck developed by American Welding 
& Mfg. Co., Warren, Ohio (picture, 
below). The firm is expanding into 
the field of railway equipment manu- 
facturing. 
e Principle—In its torsion-suspended 
truck, each axle is mounted through 
yoke arms connected to steel torsion 
rods. One end of each torsion rod is 
fastened rigidly to the truck frame. ‘The 
end attached to the yoke is free to 
rotate. Up-and-down movement of the 
axle imparts, through the yoke, a turn- 
ing or twisting force on the free end of 
the rod. The resistance of this rod to 
the twist (or torsion) increases as the 
angle of twist increases. ‘This movement 
gives the basic springing action. 

American Welding officials expect 
that the new welded truck, under devel- 


opment for five years, will make faste; 
freight trains possible. Through casic; 
riding, cargo damage would be reduce 
Wear and tear on rails would also x 
eased. Reason: The unique springing 
would prevent side-to-side movement 
(“nosing” in a railroader’s lingo) of car 
Impact shocks would be reduc 
‘The torsional springs Kill also pron 
some degree of damping, or shock ab. 
sorption. 

e First Test—The innovation has been 
carefully kept under wraps. Althoug 
tests are on the way, actual full-scale 
production is months off. 

The initial tests with full loads at 

high operating speeds are scheduled for 
May or early June. 
e Other Devices—The _ torsion-spring 
truck is only one of the products of 
American Welding’s new railway cquip- 
ment division. Among other mechanical 
innovations its engineers have developed 
are: 

(1) A new front-end arrangement for 
locomotive boilers in which an acrody: 
namic baffle system produces an cqual- 
ized draft. This is said to distribute the 
draft evenly through the flues and the 
fire tubes, to produce more efficient 
firing, better steaming, and to add to 
tube and flue life. 

(2) Locomotive cleaning ports which 
are an improved means for cleaning 
front-end netting. Action is automatic, 
















AXLE 
EXTENSION 








*Trademark registered, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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A new “twist” for rail freight trucks—steel torsion springs for smooth rid 
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| SHAPING 
THROUGH... 


Short, cryptic names like Buna S . . . modest ones like Penicil- 
lin... cumbersome tongue-twisters such as Dichlorodiphenyltrich- 
loroethane, (DDT) .. . identify an ever-growing avalanche of amaz- 
ing products. 


More than any other, the Chemical Process Industries sprawl 
into our individual lives—our foods, shelter, clothing, safety, medi- 
cine... our tires, safety-glass, anti-knock gasoline. . . Into agricul- 
ture, with fertilizers and insecticides . . . Into our factories with sol- 
vents, plastics, coolants, pigments, acids . . . Into our national secur- 
ity with explosives, aviation gasoline, chemical warfare products... 


These processes require modern, reliable machines, many of 
standard design; others specially developed for specific ap- 
plications. Such machinery must be designed, built and sold 
by men who have kept pace with the ever-changing needs 
of the Chemical Process Industries. Ingersoll-Rand has all 
these qualifications as evidenced by the thousands of I-R 
installations. 


NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


the Chemical Judustried 


15,000 pound process compressor 


2500 horsepower 


Turbo-blowers. for process work 


Chemical pumps for all liquids 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, NN. Y. VACUUM EQUIPMENT -GAS & Ol. ENGINES 


In ngersoll -Rand- 
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elephone 


ours 


DENMARK 


DENMARK '\S A COUNTRY OF 
PICTURESQUE BUILDINGS. THANKS 
TO A GOVERNMENT PROGRAM 
OF MAINTENANCE, MANY HISTORIC 
STRUCTURES UP TO 500 YEARS 
OLD ARE KEPT IN EXCELLENT 
CONDITION, 


PERFECT MATCH -- MODERN 
PRODUCTS OF THE FAMED 
ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 
FACTORY HAVE CHANGED SO 
LITTLE IN COLOR AND DESIGN 
THAT THEY STILL BLEND 
PERFECTLY WITH THOSE MADE 
WER /50 YEARS AGO, 


DenMarK and most of the other principal countries of the 
world van now be reached from your own telephone. And new 
low rates are in effect. A 3-minute conversation between Denmark 
and anywhere in the United States costs $12 on week- 
days; $9 at night and on Sunday. 


Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 


DENMARK, INCLUDING JUTLAND 

AND NUMEROUS ISLANDS IN THE 

BALTIC SEA,IS ABOUT TWICE THE 

SIZE OF MASSACHUSETTS. AREA 

ABOUT 16,500 SO. MI.; POPULATION 
ABOUT 4 MILLION, 





FARM FAME-- DENMARK'S 
GREAT DAIRY INDUSTRY 
NORMALLY EXPORTS MORE 
BUTTER THAN ANY OTHER 
COUNTRY IN THE WORLD. 
PRE-WAR DAM/SH BACON 
PRODUCTION WAS SECOND 
ONLY TO THAT OF THE U.S, 


ART iN Si VER-- EXQUIGITE 

DESIGN AND CRAFTSMANSHIP 
GIVE MODERN DANISH SILVER 
HIGH ART VALUE AS WELL AS 
UTILITY. MANY HAND. WORKED 
PRODUCTS OF DANISH CRAFTS- 


MEN ARE NOW IN MUSEUMS. 





GEST SELLER +-THE FAIRY TALES 
OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, WHO 
WAS BORN IN ODENSE, DENMARK, IN 
1805, HAVE BEEN TRANSLATED INTO 
35 LANGUAGES--ARE EXCEEDED 
¢N SALES — 8Y THE BIBLE / 


ote ee eee <i eth Wiehe eeees ats fed acd 
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requires no attention from engin 

(3) A simple device to take u 
on freight car brake shoes. 

(4) A device that prevents s| 
brake shoe keys from falling out 
they do, brake shoes get lost). 

(5) Expansible dust guards an 
dust-guard closures that protect 
boxes. By excluding water and 
dust, the products are intended 
lubrication costs and reduce the 
of hot boxes. 
¢ History—American Welding 
start in World War I makin; 
bands to be shrunk on field equi 
Later the firm turned to makin 





| ee Sampson, Jr., spearlicads 
American Welding’s expansion. 


welded steel tubing, and out of thi 
activity company engineers developed 
demountable rims for light trucks. Dut 
ing World War 41, it made welded : 
bands on which tenk turrets Se 
The company branched out into the 
railway equipment field after a study by 
Sampson and his staff, assisted b 
sultants. This study showed there wasn't 
enough conventional welding work 
available to keep the war-expanded plant 
working to capacity. 

Spearheading the new activities of 
American Welding is its president, W1l- 
liam B. Sampson. He is no novice to 
the steel-making and _steel-fabricating 
industries. In Youngstown, his fami 
were pioneers in establishing Stcec! ¢ 
Tube, Inc., today part of Republic S! ; 
Corp 
e Plans—As soon as possible, Sampsoi 
is anxious to turn to what he regard 
as a lucrative new activity. He plan 
take on production jobs for a num)ct 
of West Coast manufacturers who w:! 
to get into eastern markets, but who are 





without plant facilities in the East. 
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Alloy to Watch 


Elgin’s development for 
mainsprings may have variety 
of uses in other fields. It is non- 
magnetic, resists corrosion. 






Out of a laboratory and a factory cel- 
yr has emerged something new in 
yatch mainsprings—an alloy which bears 
gnsiderable industrial promise. 

Last week, Elgin National Watch 
Co, announced that, away from com- 
petitive eyes, it has been making main- 
rings of a new eight-clement alloy 
tat Battelle Memorial Institute scien- 
tists developed after twelve years of 
research. 
¢ Tests Successful—After starting their 
manufacture in a corner of the plant 
cellar, Elgin put out a number of 
watches without informing the trade of 
the new mainspring. Not a single 
mainspring failure was reported to the 
company. 

To the extent that patent law offers 
protection, Swiss zt veges will be 
out in the cold. But Elgin expects to 
make the alloy aeitalle to United 
States industries on a licensing arrange- 
ment. 
eIntensive Research—Elgin says that 
the alloy is the most a gn advance 
in iimaking since the introduction 
of jeweled bearings in 1704. Because 
mainspring trouble is the cause of more 
than half of all watch repairs, Elgin 
began an intensive research program in 
the early thirties. Objective was to find 
a material that would not take a perma- 
nent “set,” and that would be resistant 
to | corrosion-rusting and consequent 
breakage. Under Elgin Leia a 
research fellowship was set up in 1930 
at Battelle under the direction of Dr. 
Osear E. Horger. Horger tried hun- 
drels of combinations, came up with an 
answer back in 1942. 

Mill production problems—involving 
hot and cold rolling—had to be over- 
come, Hoskins Mfg. Co. of Detroit, 
the Wilber B. Driver Co. of Newark, 
N. J., and the Athenia Steel Co. of 
Clifton, N. J., worked them out. They 
7 now producing and processing the 
alloy. 

*Nonmagnetic—The new substance is 
in alloy of cobalt, chromium, nickel, 
molybdenum, manganese, beryllium, 
on, and carbon. Based on extensive 
tests, it shows higher strength than 
corresponding steels formely used, par- 
ticularly in what engineers call yield 
trength—the stress below which a metal 
will not take a permanent set. It has a 
high modulus of elasticity. This deter- 
mines the strength of a mainspring. 
Another outstanding characteristic is 
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that it is nonmagnetic. Once magne- 
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NEW YORK 7 


LIGHTEST, 


Here’s the newest strapping tool on the 
market—Acme’s new No. 3 Steelstrapper. 


Lightest . . . weighs only 63/4, pounds. 


Fastest . . . it tensions, seals, and cuts the strap 
in one operation. Magazine holds 100 seals. 


Small base . . . takes up less strapping sur- 


face than any other tool— 


EST 
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. ACME STEEL COMPANY, DEPT. BW-37 5 

only 5 inches. | 2838 Archer Aveaue, Chicago 8, Illinois H 
. § Send me a data sheet on the new No.3 & 

Tested and proved in the | Steelstrapper. 4 
field, it is now ready to {| NAME : 
° i 7 

work for you. Write for | COMPANY H 
complete details and data !  srreer : 
7 

sheet. . oa... STATE H 
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ACME STEEL COMPANY 


ATLANTA 





CHICAGO 8 


ACME STEEL CO. 


CHICAGO 


LOS ANCELES 
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To heat any size area, for offices and 
stores, for factories and warehouses, for 
commercial buildings and garages... there’s 
a Reznor heater JUST FOR THE JOB. Floor 
models or suspended types have the famous 
Reznor Heat Exchanger units...many thou- 
sands in use! If you are interested in heat 
at less cost and with less trouble, investi- 





gate Reznor unit heaters. 


en 


A SIZE FOR EVERY NEEO 
REZNOR CO. 
MERCER, PENNA. 

GAS HEATERS SINCE 1888 

NO BOILERS . NO STEAM LINES 

NO FUEL STORAGE . NO FIRE TENDING 
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planning a 


HOTEL 


to pay 


DIVIDENDS 


Involved in hotel ownership, man- 
agement, financing or counseling? A 
building boom is coming. More hotels 
mean more competition. Avoid mis- 
takes when you design, build, modernize 
or equip your hotel by consulting us. 


Write Today — No Obligation 


INCORPORATED 


9TH & SIDNEY , ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 


America’s most experienced hote! designers 





Rote 





SMALL TUNNEL, BIG ANSWERS 


Velocities up to three times the speed of sound will be simulated in two 
tiny wind tunnels now under construction at the University of California. 
Professor R. Z. Folsom (above) displays the first tunnel. It will duplicate 
conditions 70,000 ft. above the earth, where tomorrow’s rockets will fly. 
In a test chamber only | in. wide and 3 in. high scientists will study reac- 
tions of wire and small pieces of metal to supersonic speeds. 




















tized, a steel mainspring tends to af- 
fect other parts of a watch, eventually 
causing variations in timekeeping. 

The alloy is highly resistant to cor- 

rosion. Made into a mainspring, it re- 
sisted 500 hours of salt spray; ordinary 
steel springs lasted only a few minutes. 
The alloy has excellent resistance to all 
ordinary chemicals—even resisting boil- 
ing aqua regia, a mixture of hydro- 
chloric and nitric acids that literally dis- 
solves an ordinary watch almost in- 
stantly. 
e Variety of Uses—Other industries are 
looking to possible use of the new alloy 
for jet propulsion and gas turbine parts, 
chemical equipment, automotive valve 
surgical springs, and dental instruments, 
gun springs, and other applications 
where high strength, resistance to high 
temperatures and corrosion, and non- 
magnetic qualities are desired. 


Preliminary tests for its use in jet 
propulsion devices are under way under 
government sponsorship. 


CITY AIDS INDUSTRY 


Right after the war, reconverting Los 
Angeles manufacturers were interested 
in secondhand machine tools. Lists of 
tools for sale were published in the Pro- 
duction Expediter, | mimeographed 
monthly of the city’s Dept. of Water & 
Power. This activity built electric load 
for the municipal power system. 

Now the emphasis is on open mé- 
chine-too] time. Factory A has idle time 
on its lathes. Factory Z needs more 
lathe work, but cannot buy equipment 
The department lists open time, b 
types of machines. The aim is to bring 
interested parties together, let them 
work out their own deals from there on. 
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1. New Educational Motion Picture. 


Designed to take a new operator through 
the various steps in the proper use of both 
hand and power-machine hacksaw blades. 
It helpshimselect the right blade for differ- 
ent cutting jobs and the correct methods 
of operation in order to get greatest effi- 


w rov : re | es f h ese ciency and longest blade life. 


This 16 mm. film, with color and sound, will 
be interesting and helpful to experienced 
operators also, because it actually shows 
how hacksaws cut. And it explains the new 
technique of hacksaw tensioning which 
has helped many plants to get greater cut- 
ting efficiency. Showings may be arranged 
through the nearest Simonds office. 







to make sure all users 
get Smoother Cutting and 
Longer Life from all 













2. “SIMOMETER” Eliminates Guesswork 
in Hacksaw Tensioning. This new de- 
vice saves costs by eliminating guesswork 
when tensioning blades. Attached directly 
to any blade, the “SIMOMETER ” avoids 
inaccuracies due to friction of blade hold- 
er, or to varying thread pitches of tighten- 
ing devices. Ask your Industrial Supply 
Distributor for a demonstration. 


= SIMONDS = 


= Si AND STEEL CO. 


ear 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Other Divisions of SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
making Quality Products for Industry 


copied 
mauctons.cn Anta 
gions SAW AMO STEgy a Grinding WonTAtAy TORONTO vancouvt® 
ae LOCKPORT, W.¥. 
1350 Columbi Special Electric Wheels Simonds Products 















and 4. 


euiie S. W. First Avenue, 
ian F ren 595 St. 


Trent Pak Spokane 8, Wash. 
Remi St., Montreal 30, Que. 


— 
oes 


Mass; 127 S. Green St., Chi fe tig W. Eighch ; d Grains 
. 9 4 qn 
Se. Loe Angeles 14, Calif; 228 F. st St., San Francisco 5, vad Furnace Steels for Canada 
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Locken 










IN 
INVENTORY? 


Let Douglas-Guardian 





7 explain how you can her: ; 






: “tow on your inventory — : 


Ww shout 


movies it off | 






i booklet ‘giving com- 3 
- plete details. = oe 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


50 Broad St. Garfield Building 
New York 4, N.Y. ° Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


I’m interested in a bank loan 
on inventory. Please send me a 
copy of PROFITS ON YOUR 
PREMISES. 


Name 
Address 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Drill Converter 


Designed to eliminate the necessity 
for a universal-tilting table for drilling 
holes at any desired angle, a new All 
Angle Radial Arm converts standard 
drill presses into radial drilling machines, 

















The arm, manufactured by Empire 
Foundry & Machine Corp., Ashland, 
Ky., increases the chuck-to- column ca- 
pacity 16 in., and the auxiliary column 
increases the chuck-to-base capacity 5 
in. A 15-in. steel or bronze auxiliary 
column can be furnished. Through use 
of the arm, the drill head may be ad- 
justed to any desired drilling angle. 
Availability: immediate delivery. 


Balanced Pickup 
For AM and FM broadcasting and 


other professional uses of recordings 
Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp., 
Jamaica, N. Y., has announced a stream- 
lined lateral pickup (below). The pick- 
up is balanced to reduce skating over 
the record while retaining its floating 
principle. The design is said to permit 
the tracking of warped records. 

A set-screw adjusts the pickup to vary- 


ing heights of turntable plattc ,. 1) 
new instrument provides frequ 
sponse with distortion of only 
minus two decibels in the 30 
10,000-cycle range. 


Two-Job Gun 


Metalizing and welding procedux 
are combined in the new Spray weld 
manufactured by Wall C not 
Corp., 19345 John R., Detroit 3. 1) 
gun, used in conjunction with the , 
pany’s Sprayweld Process, operates fi; 
as a powder metalizing unit to 
uniform overlay of hard-facing alloy 
other powdered composition to the s 
face being treated. It is then uscd a; 
conventional welding torch to fuse ¢! 
sprayed overlay to the base metal. ‘| 
bond achieved is said to be as ¢ 
that obtained when the same alloy, ; 
rod form, is acetylene welded. 

Spraywelder i is ‘lightweight. It 
hand-operated, held in a vise, or use 
with an attachment in the tool post of 
lathe. Control valves are mounted o1 
the gun; powder flow is stopped ani 
started by pressing or releasing the trig 
per. The unit includes all neces 

oses with connections, a steve: & fod 
the powdered metal, and a wall panel t 
hold the equipment when not in use. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Cleaning Cloth 


A new industrial cleaning cloth sin 
lar in principle to a housewife’s pot 
cleaner is being produced by Metal Tex 
tile Corp., Orange, N. J. The cleaner | 
made of an alloy containing approx 
mately 94% nickel, is knitted into 
pliable cylinder; endless chain constru 
tion without loose ends prevents rave! 
ing or splintering. It is knit of flattene: 
wire which is positioned substantially a 
right angles to the plane of the clot) 
in order to provide maximum cleanin 
efficiency. 

The cloth, which is marketed unde: 
the name Nickletex, can be unrolled 
to clean tubing and intricate shapes, 0! 
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hot enough 
fo melt 
bricks 









Ever see a brick melt in air developed by B&W. It heats gases far 


—melt like a block of but- above the temperature limits of metallic 
ter in a warm room) Proba- heat exchangers. 
bly not. For air around the Development of the Pebble Heat Ex- 
ordinary brick building just changer is further evidence that B&W— 
doesn’t get that hot... old in experience, pioneer of many advances 
over 2000° F. in divergent fields—is yet young enough 
Yet raising the tempera- to have new ideas...ideas for engineers 
ture of air until it’s hot enough to of all industries, in connection with present 
melt a brick—and a lot hotter—is now problems or future plans. 


| possible with the Pebble Heat Exchanger 

















BABCOCK aWILCOX |___ 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 85 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
WORKS: ALLIANCE AND BARBERTON, O.; AUGUSTA, GA. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
PLANTS: BEAVER FALLS, PA.; AND ALUANCE, OHIO 





Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for 
Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- 
heaters . . . Economizers . . . Air Heaters . . . Pulverized- 
Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas 
and Multifuel Burners . . . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
and Pipe . . . Refractories . . . Process Equipment. 

















rolled into a ball to clean co ye, , cleat € 
other hard-to-reach spots. Its 0. en-:. mpings 
construction permits the p ssace Mien pr 
water or other solvents for cl inins Mibyeen t 

Availability: immediate de). ery [the p 





































: vailabi 
Refrigerant Valve equip 
eyor. 
KY OUT Tenney Engineering, Inc., 2) Ay, i. 
¢ * Newark 5, N. J., has announc:d a) ‘ 
refrigerant valve which combin.; a y, pgnes! 
tion check valve and expansion \al\¢ J jshtwe 
on these trade names one unit. The check valve previ its | Vag E 
pstructe 











mM finis 
ite fin; 
im corn 
ts. Sic 
e lu 
might 
case, 
Availabi 


ick-C 


A new 
hable r 
es ON S 
pn one | 
pcturer, 


How/many of the famous trade names listed below do 





you know? Electrical engineers and purchasing 
men have been writing some of these product 


names into specifications and orders since 1905. 





SHERARDUCT | Full weight, threaded, rigid steel conduit. Blvd. 
n-resist 

tpt | Plug-in bus for industrial distribution systems. s two st 

p carryi 


WIREWA | 4.x 4 industrial wireway with full accessibility. 








NEPCODUCT | Simplified steel underfloor distribution system. ’ 
Oe ara | penne 7 er ; 

SURFACEDUCT 14" x 154” raceway with the famous lay-in principle. pressure and bleeding suction vapor b 
tween a high-temperature evaporat 


FLORDUCT | Beveled raceway for across-the-floor service. 
and a low-temperature evaporator whe 


PLUG-IN STRIP | Wired multi-outlet assembly for baseboard mounting. both are connected to one suction lin 
This feature enables one compress 

DILEC FIRESTOP | Insulated, fire-resistant—marked and measured—wire and cable. to service two or more evaporators wit! 
out the hazard of temperatures becon 


ABC | Flexible steel armored bushed cable. ing equalized in the evaporator durin 
machine shutdown. The manufactur 
states that the valve is not affected } 
box temperature, entering warm air, 0 
warm suction lines. 

GORILLA Gries | Precision solderless connectors. Availability: Deliveries begin in Ap 


REDEGE | Outlet and switch boxes. 


LOoomwire | Non-metallic sheathed cable. 





Your engineering and purchasing libraries should have complete information Conveyor Cleat 





on every one of these leading electrical products. Let us send you our latest A new belt cleat for conveyor use h 


been developed by Rapids-Standar 


literature. Why not have your secretary call our nearest sales office now, or ; 
, é : Co., Inc., 308 Peoples National Ban 


write to NATIONAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Pitts- Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Of curved 





burgh 30, Pennsylvania. construction, the cleat reportedly wi 
not pull loose, regardless of the condi,. ¢,. 
All NE products and wiring systems are fully approved tion of the conveyor belt. The cleat 1 bes in! 


made of 12-gage steel and is attacheHi ihe 4) 
to the belt with round-head bolts, hus place 
lock nuts, and a 13-gage steel reinfor., 
ing strip. No to 
Fastening the cleat entails drawing Hove 4 
small area of the belt within the cong. 4. 
cave side of the bottom leg of the cleat rou. 
This frees the reinforcing strip fO"fihed , 
contact with the conveyor bed and poOH The , 
vides a strong grip to keep the cleaMy »9), 
fastened. The manufacturer says thf. .), 


by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., and meet all re- 
quirements of the National Electrical Code. 







National Elect ie : 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ARIS g 


cleat omy handles a wide range of 
mpings an other products; that its 
‘age Jon prevents lodging of stampings 
ining Mlween belt and cleat when passing 
ery. [i the pulley. 

yailability: not sold separately; stand- 
equipment on Rapids-Standard’s 


ysveyor ‘ 


cN-me 


“ii gnesium Suitcases 


ive @Mightweight luggage manufactured 
its ball Mag Products Corp., Cleveland, is 
structed of magnesium. It has a 
in finish, plastic-coated lining, and 
ite fnger-grip handles. Cast magne- 
im corer pieces are riveted to the side 
ts. Sides are said to be dent-proof. 
e luggage is made in four sizes: 
pmight case, women’s wardrobe, Pull- 
case, and men’s two-suiter. 
jvailability: delivery after Mar. 16. 


ick-Changing Tire 


A new pneumatic wheel with a de- 
hable rim makes it possible to change 
es on small industrial trucks in less 
pn one minute, according to the man- 
pcturer, Aerol Co., 1823 E. Washing- 

Blyd., Los Angeles. Cast of corro- 
p-resistant aluminum alloy, the wheel 
two sections. One includes the bear- 
pb carrying part of the wheel and one 


















m; the other is a detachable rim which 
Kies into position over the main part 
the whee]. The detachable rim is held 
place by a special steel-spring retainer 


No tools are required to install or re- 
5 Tove a tire. The tube is placed inside 
jm’ tire and inflated with enough air 
#® ‘ound it out. The tire may then be 
shed on or off the wheel by hand. 
The wheels are equipped with Tim- 
hae’ Oller bearings. Three axle sizes are 
ilable: 14 in., 1 in., and } in. Hub 
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rst to develop 


a corrugated box 


for CANNED FOODS 











IMMEDIATE SAVINGS were effected by the de- 
velopment of the first Corrugated Canned Food 
Box. Costs were lowered, damage in transit was 
reduced, distribution costs were cut. And 
through the years, as more H & D “firsts” made 
their appearance . . . corrugated boxes for 
paint, for bulk glassware, for furniture .. . 
these same savings became available to manu- 
facturers in other fields. Today, H & D research 
continues to uncover new packaging develop- 
ments to aid industry . . . continues to aid in 
reducing distribution costs. The Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company, Executive Offices, 4703 De- 


catur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


LOOK TO 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 





FOR PACKAGING 
“firsts” 


HINDE & DAUCH 





Authority on Packaging 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore 13, Maryland * Buffalo 6, N. Y. © Chicago 32, Illinois © Cleveland 2, Ohio * Detroit 
27, Michigan * Gloucester, N.J. * Hoboken, N. J. * Kansas City 19, Kansas * Lenoir, N.C. * Montreal, Quebec 
Richmond 12, Virginia © St. Lovis 15, Missouri * Sandusky, Ohio * Toronto, Ontario * Watertown 72, Mass. 
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diameter remains the same fo: || y; 
Availability: immediate de! en 






Retractable Extension Cord 


The Recoilo-Lite is a new 254 f 
tension cord and trouble ligh 
especially for garages. A feat 
cord is its ability to retract 4 4; 
thus eliminating tangling. 









MOBILIFT 
a Capital ideal 


Mobilift enables you to “Capital- 
ize” on the money you spend for 
materials handling. Think it over 
a minute and you'll see why. 
Money spent for hand labor is 
gone forever. But money spent 
for a Mobilift becomes a capital 
asset. You can use it over and 
over .for years of more efficient 
materials handling. It earns a 
definite return. You can write 
depreciation on it. And best of 
all it saves time, space and money 
every day in your plant. Capital- 
ize on a Mobilift system now! 





























es Mac 


A Neoprene jacket protects the ¢ 
u5¢ per 


from steam, water, oil, grease, and 1 
acids, according to the manufactur 
Kellogg Switchboard & Suppl; 
6650 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago. 
Availability: immediate deliver 


Cloth-Applied Paint 


Eleven different colors are availa 
for repainting automobiles at home » 
Dab, a new paint distributed by ' 
Way Paint & Supply Co., Inc., 3 
Lincoln Ave., N.W., Canton, Oh 
Any car can be painted in one hi 
using only one quart of the paint, j 
cording to the distributor. Dab is wi 
on with a cloth supplied with the pai 

The finish is guaranteed for two \« 
against chipping, peeling, cracking, a1 
fading. Lloyd’s of London underwnt 
the guarantee. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


SALES OFFICES: 


LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
34-48 Steinway St. 

CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
2430 South Parkway 





Fruit Peeler 
A stamped-steel gadget, no_ lar 


eee or than a conventional can opener, 1s ey 
atten St.. NW. signed to make orange and grape... 


peeling easy, and eliminate punctut 
fruit and squirts of juice. Manufactu' 
by Mabro Mfg. Co., 1828 Amsterd 
Ave., New York City 31, the device 
called the Peelmaster. A small stain 
steel cutter, recessed in the center 
the peeler, is used to cut a slot cot 


pletely around the fruit. Then 4 


f Yo oues W/, ‘Al ‘contahe like 3 Vf spoon-like end is inserted under the ski 
a Z . The skin comes off in hemispher 
pieces. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT CO., 835 S. E. Main Street, Portland 14, Oregon Availability: immediate delivery. 
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1 NEW MACHINES. 


erica’s Curse or America’s Blessing? 























's the answer for labor? From 1900 to 1945 when new 
es made possible mass production average factory worker’s wage up 
5¢ per hour to $1.04. Work week cut from 54 to 43 hours (includ- 
time). Employment increased 7,700,000, The answer — a blessing. 
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's the answer for the consumer? More commodities within 
of everyone because of lower prices, In 1927 average radio price was 
. In 1939, $31.00. Likewise, cars, shoes, refrigerators, other former 
are necessities today, The answer for the consumer — a blessing. 






















































—— 


What's the answer for business? Greater production and lower 
prices that enable more people to buy. In 1927, 1,300,000 radios were 
sold. In 1939, 11,500,000. The only way to meet competition, assure fair 
profits, is to replace obsolete with new machines. The answer—a blessing. 














Profits are industry's reward for raising living standards. But profits 
and high living standards may decline if depreciation rate for machines is 
kept at 20 years. Most machines, especially machine tools, are obsolete in 
7 to 10 years. The answer —a 7 to 10 year writeoff. 


@ For a complete analysis of this 

vital subject, send for your free copy of 
Kearney-Trecker's fascinating new booklet, 
“New Profits Through 
Sensible Depreciation” 




















"Way out in front—profit-wise— 
are the operators of refrigerated 
trucks who capitalize on 








ings made possible by 
“the 


“Santocel, 


world’s most efficient insu- 
lating material.” That’s because 
Santocel reduces thicknesses of 
insulating walls by half. ..increases 
payload capacity 21% or more. 
rofit table to see 
how Santocel space savi 










Check this 


for an opera 


distance 


8 work 


tor engaged in long 
uling: 









Ordinary 
Refrigerated 
Truck 


Same Truck 
Insulated With 
Santocel 





Run 






N.Y.—Chicago 


N.Y.—Chicago 








Payload Capacity 


20,000 Ibs. 


24,000 Ibs. 





Freight Revenve 








$ 236.* 


$ 283.20* 















#Based on Truckload Rate For Perishable Foods, $1.18 per 100 Ib. 











If you manufacture, sell or use any 
kind of refrigerated equipment, 
it will yey you to investigate 








Santoce 


Full details freely given: 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., 
Merrimac Division, Boston 49, 
Massachusetts. sentoce!: Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 







SERVING INDUSTRY. . .WHICH SERVES MANKIND 








\F 








MONSANTO 












CHEMICALS “ PLASTICS 


DANTOCEL 


SAVES SPACE 











MARKETING 
Retail Tire Market Weakens 


Ample supply plus normal seasonal lull in demand m 
dealers to cut prices, revives trade-ins and instalment se! 
Makers hold prices firm, assert situation is only temporary. 





Although manufacturers’ quotations plentiful. But trucks ever whey 
on auto tires are still being maintained _ being run at a terrific clip because 
firmly, prices have cracked wide open railroad car shortage. ‘Thus, cont: 
at the retail level. With dealers’ supplies wear and tear has forced indus 
ample once more and practically all keep buying truck tires. 
pipelines filled, a temporary lull in de- ¢ The Cut-Price Sales—Throu ho 
mand has resulted nationally in: country, advertisements of nail, 
e Price cutting, particularly in special houses, chain stores, independen 
or private brands. tailers, and department stores illy 
e The revival of trade-in and budget- (below) the return of “normality” t 
selling plans. tire business. Gimbel Brothers of 
eStumping the Experts—Peculiarly 30,000 national-brand casings at 
enough, the softening of auto-tire prices off. Although it barred dealer, 
has taken place before that of truck store did not limit quantities custo 
tires. Experts all had it figured the could purchase. Most other instang 
other way around. The replacement drastic price cutting have permitte 
needs of the nation’s 24 million passen- more than two to a customer. 
ger cars after the wartime famine seemed Western Auto Supply and varioy 
much greater than those of the much dependents have adopted the tn 
smaller number of trucks. once more. ‘They are giving custo 

However, the expansion of auto-tire anywhere from 50¢ for an old tir 
capacity during and after the war ex- cannot be recapped to 10% of the 
ceeded that of trucks. Also, private mo- of a new shoe when the old one: 
torists have shown more reluctance to fairly good condition. 
buy tires as the supply became more Western and the Pep Boys ¢ 





tees 


POUT own back, 
bela icth 
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Price-cutting is fashionable again among tire retailers. Other familiar indi 
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ments to buy include trade-ins, guarantees, instalment buying, free tubes. | 
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ire Facts 


Production (Million of Tires) 
% Increase 
1946 
1941 1945 1946 over 1941 
dae dae0 50.4 28.2 66.3 20 


NS lid. cps 11.1 16.3 15.8 42 
Earnings per Share (Common Stock) 
% Increase 

id 946 
mo 1941 1945 1946 over 1941 

§, Rubber $4.86 $4.44 $10.23 110 

t self stone ... 4.37 7.42 13.2 202 


pdyear «+. 4.68 5.87 16.07 243 
y. ofrich ++. 5.02 7.84 17.69 252 








also reinstituted the 18-month 

patee. In some cities, an increasing 
ber of dealers has been tossing in a 
tube with every casing purchased. 
pars Roebuck & Co. and Mont- 
ery Ward head the list of those re- 
g instalment selling of tires. 
yo Reasons—The retail price situa- 
was brought to a boil by two factors 
g in conjunction. First, tire fac- 
shave been turning out casings at 
cord-breaking rate for more than 
par (BW—Apr.20'46,p68). Second, 
winter falling-off in demand that 
acterized the prewar tire business is 
again. Before the war, the seasonal 
acter Of automobile driving was re- 
din this distribution of retail tire 
custoqam: Winter quarter, 17%; spring quar- 
| tire 28%; summer quarter, 33%; fall 
f thelmmter, 22%. 
one qggakers Are Adamant—Remembering 
| the manufacturers have been main- 
ing that there is no excuse for all 
jitters at the retail level. Up to 
, they have refused to consider pleas 
retailers for price reductions. In- 
d, the factories are insisting that re- 
's stocks are still too low. 
e average dealer right now has a 
lay inventory. The manufacturers 
i that inventories should go up to 
lay levels. They insist that retailers 
ld recognize that they are no longer 
ating under conditions of wartime 
ity. Stocks that are built up now, 
declare, will be unloaded easily 
tthe driving season begins. 

Cars to Take More—The manu- 
ers also cite the fact that produc- 
of new cars is expected to come 
¢ to 4,000,000 units this year, an 
case Of almost 100% over 1946. 
h the additional tire allowed on 
year’s new car, that means that 
auto manufacturers will take about 
100,000 tires this year as against 
0,000 in 1946. Since tire produc- 
is already at capacity levels, the 
ber of tires available for dealer re- 

wey stocks will be lower this year 
ast. 
However if retailers continue price 
ing through the big-demand months 
pring. and summer, there is no doubt 
nd Manufacturers will be forced to give 
nd too. 
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And the “same time” is a lot- 


less time than a girl takes to seal 
and stamp a letter... because no girl 
works as fast as a postage meter! 
The postage meter prints any 
kind of stamp required for any 
kind of mail or parcel post... 
prints a postmark, which helps the 
letter get through the postoffice 
faster... prints your advertisement 
on the envelope, too, if you like 
...and seals the flap at the same 
time—all in the turn of a die! The 








meter holds as much postage as you 
wantto put init, protects the postage 
from loss or office wolves ...does 
its own accounting automatically... 
banishes the old-fashioned adhesive 
stamp and stamp-sticking . .. usually 
saves postage as well as time, in the 
little office as well as the big one! 

Like to know more about a 
Pitney-Bowes postage meter? Call 
the nearest PB office right away 
—or write for a little 
illustrated booklet... 





Prtney-Bowss, INc., 1411 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in 59 principal cities in the United States and Canada 








SELLS ANOTHER 


One Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jack leads to the 
purchase of another when industrial users dis- 
cover the convenience, dependability and ver- 
satility of these powerful, easy-operating jacks. 


In a thousand and one applications—lifting, 
moving, bending, pressing ... in plant produc- 
tion and plant maintenance, the H-W Hydraulic 
quickly proves its efficient ability. Every Hein- 
Werner Jack is factory-tested at 1% times its 
rated capacity for absolute dependability and 
safety. 


Let an H-W Hydraulic prove its ability to 
handle any number of tough jobs in your plant. 
Once you've tried one you'll order more. Made 
in models of 14, 3, 5, 8, 12, 20, 30, 50 and 100 
tons capacity. See your nearest industrial sup- 
ply distributor, or write us for details, 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 








IT’S MORE THAN A LIFT! 


It is versatility in hydraulic 
power. It lifts, moves, bends, 
presses at any angle for any 
job—from vertical to hori- 
zontal. The H-W Hydraulic 
always delivers maximum 
power. : 





Gl. Rice in Mufti 


Army-introduced >ran 
put on market in New York ( 
It's specially treated to ra 
vitamin and mineral content 













Ever since 1942, Army chow hy 
cluded rice that, in nutritive yaly 
least, surpassed any that mother | 
turned out. 

That was because the Army w: 

ting its supply from Converted } 
Inc., of Houston. This firm tr 
tice before milling with a proces 
which—according to Army tests-i 
tains 75% to 80% of the vitan 
content of rough rice, and 50% ¢ 
minéral content. These qualitic 
usually lost in the polishing (8) 
Sep.2’44,p66). 
e New Dress—This week the G1 
made its formal civilian debut in 
New York market under the trade 
“Uncle Ben’s Converted Rice.” §; 
test quantities had been markcted ¢! 
during the war, as Ehler’s Cony 
Rice. Now the company is laund 
a full-scale radio and newspaper 3 
tising program designed to sell 10, 
000 to 20,000,000 Ib. of Uncle 8 
Converted Rice in the New York 
within the next twelve months. 

Converted Rice, Inc., uses an | 
lish process owned by Rice Conver 
Ltd. of London. The U. S. firm ha 
exclusive license for production and 
keting in the United States, Me 
Puerto Rico, and Cuba. 

e Process—The rough grain is first 
uum-treated to clear the capillaries | 


























Gordon L. Harwell: first on the 
ket with rice processed to kecp ™ 





of its vitamin B and mineral cont 
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1S AVAILABLE! 


35% lighter than aluminum, 
75% lighter than steel. Prompt shipment in 
semi-fabricated forms! 






Sound, strong castings like these are readily 
available in easily-machinable, feather-light 
American Magnesium. Permanent-mold castings, 
for volume production, are made fo close 
tolerances. Machining is simple; the first cut is 
often the finish cut. Roughing cut and finish 
grinding may be eliminated. Can American 
Magnesium, in one of its readily-used forms, save 
money and improve products for you? Sheet, 
easily formed or deep drawn. Intricate extru- 
sions, to desired profile, Strong, light forgings. 
Remember... 

























1S EASIER! 






American Magnesium makes 
available the light-metal experience of 
Aluminum Company of America to help! 






Whether or not your designers and production 
men have had previous light-metal experience, 
you will find help in the 59 years’ light-metal 
know-how of Aluminum Company of America. 
We know costs; how to keep them low; how to 
help you appraise them against the gains you 
wil’ receive. In design, in shop practice, in tool 
design, we can help short-cut many a problem. 
Take your first step toward a bonus in light- 
ness today. Call your nearest Alcoa sales 
office, or write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
sales agent for American Magnesium products, 
1711 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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MAGNESIUM 


AMERICAN 
MAGNESIUM 


mm 59 YEARS OF LIGHT-METAL KNOW-HOW 
CORPORATION 
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FORESIGHTED PROTECTION PAYS OFF 


IN PEACE-OF-MIND SECURITY! 


...and your insurance agent or broker 
is your best source for this protection 


If this were to happen on your 
property now . . . would you be 
prepared . . . or worried over a 
probable lawsuit involving high 
medical expense and difficult set- 
tlement negotiations? 


Certainly, the foresighted house- 
holder is protected against such 
accident claims. Your experienced 
local insurance agent or broker is 
your best source for a_ policy 
tailored to your specific require- 
ments. Should an accident occur 
on or off your premises, he auto- 
matically places at your disposal 
the best service to settle claims 
promptly and expertly without 
loss of time or money to you. 


j 
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Moreover, he knows he can recom- 
mend our Comprehensive Personal 
Liability for two important rea- 
sons. First, he knows us well, for 
our protection and service is 
offered only through brokers and 
agents throughout the country. 
Second, he knows the Policy; how 
it provides $10,000 worth of pro- 
tection for each occurrence at a 
cost of less than three cents a day, 
plus medical payments up to $250 
for each person injured. Higher 
protection, if desired, costs very 
little more. Call our agent or your 
own broker today and join the 
ever-growing throng of house- 
holders now enjoying peace-of- 
mind security! 


Affiliate: SURETY FIRE 





ng from the outer kernel to jie ¢¢, 
hen the rice is subsequen: y «tc. 
the nutrients of the brand a: | }) 
carried into the kernel. Th.) thy 
is dried, giving it a glazed s) ‘fac 
resists weevil infestation an 

its shipping qualities. 

Because of this processing th, 
nels of Converted Rice tend {0 jy, 
separate from each other aft 
(picture, below). The company 
there’s less chance of a soggy, <clatiy 
mass, that frequently results \\ hen 
processed rice falls into the hang 
inexperienced cooks. The process 
gives Converted Rice a distinctive §, 
the company describes as “nutty,” 

Converted Rice will stress tliese 
ties of flavor and “separateness” jp 
New York advertising, with the , 
slogan, “Every grain salutes you!” 

Gordon L. Harwell, the comp 

resident, shrewdly figures that altho 
Saeies pay lip service to nutrit 
their buying and cooking habits 
dictated by convenience and fi 
preference. 

He is also re-incarnating “Us 
Ben,”—a trade name he used years 
when, as a Houston broker, he p 
aged and sold rice under his own br 
Uncle Ben’s wrinkled and kindly bj 
face on the package is intended 
connote the idea of old-fashioned g 
ness, to sweeten the newfangled ide 
nutrition. 

e Cost—Uncle Ben’s Converted } 
has a retail ceiling price of 2If 
pound. That is 2¢ higher than 1 
processed rice of comparable qu 
Although the process can be applied 
any kind of rice, Harwell uses onl) 
long-grain Rexoro variety, on the 
mise that a quality process best fi 
quality raw material. He hopes event 
to get the retail price below that 
competitive products. 

Processing adds something to 


“Every grain salutes you!” 
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| CROCODILE? 


“@ No—it’s a modern coal-mine “shovel”! 


ny 
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that Yes, this crocodile-like contraption, with headlamps for LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keep- 
m « ms : j ing pace with improvements in their working 
eyes,” is one type of mechanical loader now used in many i 
to = conditions. 


of America’s Bituminous Coal mines. 


Its “teeth,” revolving toward the center of its “mouth,” pick 
up the loose coal and pile it onto a conveyor belt which 
carries the coal back over the “head” of the machine and into 
a waiting coal car. A single machine such as this can load up 
to six tons of coal per-minute! 


Nowadays—thanks to the mechanization program spon- 





sored by the country’s progressive coal operators—more than 

















Today, about two-thirds —over 260,000— 
of the nation’s Bituminous Coal miners own 
their own homes of rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses . . . at rentals below 
those ordinarily available to workers in other 
industries. For example, newly built mod- 
ern homes in the Appalachian region rent 
for as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encour- 
agement and financial aid from mine owners 


50% of all Bituminous Coal mined underground is mechani- a 

5; who realize that a man becomes a better 

¥en cally loaded . . . more than 90% is mechanically cut. . . only worker and a better citizen as he develops 
‘3 about 5% is mined by pick and shovel! pride in “a home of his own. 

‘ > ° ~ ° A, i 

As a result, America’s Bituminous Coal mines are the most BITUM indus ay COAL 
J @ productive in the world, pay the best wages, and are being 

/ BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


operated with greater safety than ever before. Between 1924 
and 1946 fatalities per million tons declined 62%, 


Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


UMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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ROCK 
ISLAND 


TO THE SEA! 


«AN per. 







In addition to offering you direct 
service to and from Houston, 
Texas City and Galveston—plus 
connections with tidewater ports 
East and West—Rock Island pro- 
vides expert information on safe 


. y tive today or address: 
Rock 
Island 4 
_ Chicago, Illinois 


packaging and stowing. Call your 
A. J. Ferreli 
ROCK ISLAND LINES 


nearest Rock Island Representa- 
Foreign Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Route of the Rocket Freights 





SMALL*COMPACT* COMPLETE 
C / he Progressive Vew 


+ BElYone 


Reg US Par OF 


pa INTERCOM 


ypical I5-station system 
operates for Oa month 


Words bring action quicker withthe 

sleek-styled BELfone “Maestro” 
Intercom, Keeps you in immediate voice- 
contact with key personnel. BELfone saves 
time because its war-developed, miniature 
electronic tubes react instantly to fingertip 
Belswitch controls. The brown Durez 
plastic cabifet —12” long, 6%” high, 5%” 
deep—takes little desk space. New flexi- 
bility makes it easy and economical to 
install more call stations at any time. Ask 
for details on BELfone 440 Series. 


hr %, SOUND SYSTEMS, INC 
sre 1187 Essex Avenue 
begs Columbus 3, Ohio 


Export Office: 4900 Eu Av.. Clev 






cost, but it also strengthens the kernels 
so there is less breakage in milling, and 
consequently better yield per barrel of 
rough rice. 

e Supply—How soon the brand can 
reach out for national distribution de- 
pends on U. S. foreign policy—specifi- 
cally, on how much rice is required for 
feeding liberated populations. Like all 
other rice mills in the United States, 
Converted is currently required to set 
aside 40% of its production for govern- 
ment purchases. 

Harwell’s company now has two po- 

tential competitors, treating rice by 
somewhat similar processes. They are 
the Rice Growers Assn. of California, a 
Sacramento co-op, and Walton Rice 
Co., Stuttgart, Ark. (BW —Jan.5’46, 
p54). 
e Key Area—Harwell chose to launch 
his product in the New York market 
to make the biggest possible splash with 
his still-limited civilian supply. 

He hopes that this key market will 
eventually influence other northern 
areas toward greater consumption of 
rice in general, and of Converted Rice 
in particular. He takes for granted the 
southern market where per capita rice 
consumption averages 9 lb. annually, 
compared with an average of only 2 Ib. 
in the North. 


Jobbers’ Schoo! A 


Candy makers es; 
training course for sa!sme 
independent wholesa ers, 
to bolster their positior. 


In Boston this month tl: \y 
Confectioners Assn. is launc 
edent-making training cou 
bers’ salesmen. 

It is one of the first projects 
advantage of the federal Ge: rge-p; 
act which appropriated $2,5\)( 
help pay teachers of sak, t 
courses sponsored by business ¢: 
It is also an unusual approac! 
problem that haunts many ot! cr j 
tries: how to hang on to wartinc 
gains, or a reasonable percentage 
of? 

e Competition Expected—Candy | 
ufacturers fear that their wartime 
crease in productive capacity will x 
in an over-supply, once shortages § 
From past experience they knoy 
too well the cut-throat price com 
tion that would inevitably follow. ? 
ing the war, while the industry's 
hit new highs, N.C.A. was qui 
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QUIET RECORD BAR FOR BETTER SELLING 


Now customers listen in on records through the earphones of a “Plat 
arama.” It’s an automatic demonstrator built for R. H. Macy’s by Arrow 
Electric Corp., Passaic, N. J. Macy’s considers it a cinch for selling jazz, 
is testing it on classics. Customers indicate what they want to hear by 
pressing a button. Nonlisted titles are beamed by an attendant. The 
Platarama speeds clerks’ work, sells more records. Curious shoppe! 
listen to all the records listed—and the more they hear, the more they buy. To 
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oAfASE HISTORY No. 4509 


“DITTO Eliminates Back Order 
Problem-Saves ‘10,500 Yearly!” 


In this report Mr. Harry G. Beebe, Industrial Engineer, Chain Belt 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin writes: “Week or ten days was for- 
merly required to bill customers on partial shipments. Now, with Ditto’s 
One-Writing Plan for back orders, we bill the customers in one day. 


e Estimated clerical savings of $10,500 yearly. 

e Order set Dittoed in less than a minute. 

e When necessary, production copies also reproduced. 

e Invoice set Dittoed through re-use of Master, without re-writing. 

e Back-order copies Dittoed without re-writing. 

e Carries through to final shipment and billing regardless of number 
of back orders. 

e Use of Ditto holds stationery costs at a minimum. 

e Cost of Dittoing remarkably low. 

e Flexibility of Ditto Method proves great advantage. 

e Intangible benefits more important than clerical saving.” 


Write today for the complete Case History of Case No. 4509 which 
gives complete facts on this Ditto system. 


DITTO @ “Ess 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TTO, Inc., 668 South Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois © In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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| ...furn dead nto pay load 


Here’s today’s answer to truck and fleet operators looking for 
bigger pay loads, greater operating economies, quicker repair 
service ... Reynolds multiple-assembly aluminum truck bodies 
built from standard parts just the way you want them. 


An experienced body fabricator right in your locality has a 
complete stock of Reynolds-designed and Reynolds-engineered 
van-type truck bodies. Thousands of different combinations of 

body models, lengths, widths, heights, floor levels, doors, linings, 
and insulations. Each truck is “tailor made” to fit your needs... 
ready for prompt delivery . . . can be repaired from standard 
parts right at your local distributor. 


Great Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum Alloys, developed during 
the war, weigh only one third as much as steel yet with no loss of 
structural strength. This weight saving means more pay load... 
less wear on tires . . . greater operating economies. 





This revolutionary aluminum van-type truck body and body 
service is just one of many recent developments by Reynolds, the 
great new source of aluminum. Through its greatly expanded 
facilities and complete quality-control of every step of produc- 
tion, Reynolds is supplying aluminum today for a wide variety 
of new uses in industry and in the home. 


{ 


Write Reynolds for the name of your nearest body distributor. 
Reynolds Metals Company, Truck and Trailer Division, 1419-A 
Dixie Highway, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Retail Ranks Multiply 


The total number of retgj 
stores has come up from it. war. 
time low, and is now sSlig! ‘ly jp 
excess of the 1939 total. Hoy. 
ever, growth patterns of the | roup 
show marked dissimilaritic. |‘; 
exaniple, the number of av omo. 
bile and other durable good. de}. 
ers has increased sharply, w! ile jj 
types of food stores are (own, 
Here is the Dept. of Commerce 
comparison (figures in thous.ind; 
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1939 

AES 6c vine sce ceee 1,601.4 
General merchandise ... 36.8 
General stores with food 37.7 
CON EGER 6 owes 341.5 
Meat and seafood...... 39.9 
bee TONE. 6 sein mens 120.0 
ee LR Pee Pee er 15.3 
who Gealers <6 6 vic iae 38.4 
Ce er ee 15.1 
RE Siri ss vases ee 73.0 
DE ack ek sae bse een 13.1 
Eating-drinking ....... 295.4 
Filling stations ........ 226.7 214.) 
Home furnishings ..... 29.5 
Appliances and radios... 15.0 
SN ence akan Creer 52.2 52.7 
Hardware and farm im- 

yn EE Re ee ar 37.9 45.7 
Lumber and building ma- 

Te ee hee ec kee 31.3 36. 
Miscellaneous ......... 182.7 200.( 

* June 30 








studying its postwar sales prospect 
It didn’t take much self-analysis 4 
discover that the dominant trend i 
candy distribution in recent years he 
been a decline in the proportion ¢ 
candy sold through independent whol: 
salers. Their share dropped from 60.9% 
in 1937 to 41.7% in 1944. In con 
trast, direct sales to chain stores an 
other large retailers have risen. 1h 
reason was not a lack of retail distribu 
tion facilities. Candy is sold in mor 
than a million retail outlets. The trad 
believes it’s second only to cigarette 
and matches in this respect. 
e Weak Point—A study of candy whol 
salers’ operations in Detroit convince: 
N.A.C, that the weakest spot in tt 
distribution system was the selling pr 
tices of jobbers’ salesmen. When th 
George-Barden act extended federal ai 
in distributive education to the whole 
sale level (the preceding George-Dea 
act had limited it to retail sales train 
ing), N.C.A. was ready to take advan 
tage of it. 
Money provided by the act is aval 
able through state education depat 
ments, on a_ dollar-matching _ basi 
Through them it’s available to loc 4} 
school boards on the same terms. ! 
example, if a business group has sig (uy 
eligible program that will cost $100 fog effic 
teachers’ pay, the local school bosjm™ thir 
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HOW TO 
AIR-CONDITION 
A RAT... 


it shouldn't happen to a rat. 

But in vitamin research it does. 
Hundreds of these furry creatures 
must live in a constant temperature 
and humidity or the whole exper- 
iment goes haywire. Solution: a 
Taylor instrument controls condi- 
tions automatically. And speaking 
of temperature... 


~~ | ~ ge ie 
¢ io * * Cie * 


One of our fussiest jobs is short-time pasteurizing 

of milk. By this process, milk must be heated to at least 
160° F. for at least 15 seconds. But at 161° F. the cream 
line starts to disa ypear. So controls are set for 16014° F. 
and temperature held within plus or minus 4° F! 


4 In fact we'd like to stick our neck out and say we can 
help solve almost any processing problem from making 
tougher tires to baking better bread. For example, our 
efficient Taylor Fulscope Controller will run almost any- 
thing from a jam kettle to a gasoline refinery. 


We’re working like beavers to help end the paper 

shortage. Our instruments a run almost every step 
in paper making from raw pulp to finished product. What- 
ever industry you’re in, let us help you ward off competi- 
tion by keeping quality up and costs down! 





Now it’s March, the month of coughs and sneezes, 

and you need a trip to Florida... or a Taylor Binoc 
Fever Thermometer! Plat shape and triple lens make it 3 
times easier to read! Tells you when to call the doctor. 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester and Toronto. 














INSIST ON 


AIMPLICALL 


The ELECTRONIC System 
That’s ENGINEERED to 
Your REQUIREMENTS 











The unit illustrated is the W200 
Series AMPLICALL which provides 
facilities for up to 24 master sta- 
tions, permitting as many as 12 
conversations to be carried on 
simultaneously. Fast, easy opera- 
tion; clear, life-like speech; pri- 
vate. There is an AMPLICALL Elec- 
tronic Intercommunication System 
engineered to fit your special 
needs. Installed by trained AMPLI- 
CALL specialists. Write us today 
for complete information. 
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AIM PLICALL 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 


For Instant 
| Coordination 


boas Aha 
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General Office | a 


Get the profitable benefits of smooth ¢oordi- 
nation in your business with AMPLICALL 
—the flexible Electronic Intercommunication 
System. Just the touch of a button puts 

all key people within each department into 
split-second speaking contact, for instant 
solution of everyday problems—without the 
usual wasteful waiting, hunting, walking. 


And an inter-departmental AMPLICALL 
System linking all the key departments of 
your business, makes overall operations 
smoother, faster; cuts errors, boosts work 
output. Naturally, executive overall control 
is easier, more effective. 


For smooth, business-bettering coordination, 
put AMPLICALL Systems to work within 
each department of your business. Link them 
all together with an overall AMPLICALL 
System. It will pay you to coordinate now 
with AMPLICALL .. . write us today 

for details. 





puts up $25, the state $25. The fede. 
government matches the toi)! |), 
appropriation with‘another $5() 

eA Study Course—N.C.A.’s enh, 
traming course was worked 01:: jy , 
operation with the U.S. Office of Fy 
cation. For texts it uses a seric of 
training booklets covering test: 
methods and merchandising te: 
Salesmen in turn can pass them 
retailers to boost their candy sal 

the booklets goes a teacher's 
prepared by N.C.A. 

Candy wholesalers who wish 
vide training for their salesmen }, 
books from N.C.A. The associat‘ 
put up $60,000 to promote the ‘rain; 
course and prepare the training 
lets. It will also pay the teacher's f 
if the local school board is unable | 
match state-federal aid for the cow 
e Trials Made—The N.C.A. course hy 
its first tryout in Baltimore |: 
Top salesmen employed by 1+ 
more wholesalers took the 
there. A second tryout at Colum 
Ohio, followed last month. Thi 
month’s project in Boston is the fir 
regular course. 

Wholesalers in other trading are 
are being lined up for local trainin 
courses as rapidly as possible. I vent 
ally N.C.A. hopes to make the trainin 
available to most of the 50,000 sale 
men employed by its nearly 12,00 
wholesalers. 

Candy sales in 1945 reached $62) 
000,000, held about the same in 1944 
Better trained salesmen, N.C.A. hope 
will help candy manufacturers read 
their sales goal of nearly a billion dd 
lars annually within two years. 


Grain Exchange and 
Co-op Slug It Out 


The Minnesota Supreme Court ha 
upheld the right of the Farmers Unio 
Grain Terminal Assn. to purchase grail 
which its members had consigned to! 
for sale. But last month’s decisio 
didn’t interrupt the slugging betwee 
G.T.A. and the Minneapolis Grain Es 
change whose members bitterly oppos 
that right. 

e Claimed Exemption—The  originil 
case was between G.T.A. and one of ij 
members, Clinton Cooperative Farme: 
Elevator Assn. A friendly suit was filet 
to determine whether G.T.A. was & 
empt from a 1917 Minnesota brokerag 
law. This forbids any corporation doit 
business as a commission merchant from 
buying on its own account grain C0 
signed to it for sale. G.T.A. contended 
that it was exempt because a 1923 la 
expressly gave it the right to buy sua 
roducts for its own account. It al 
holds that, as a cooperative associatiol 
which divides its profits among me 
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Shaping up More Mileage for Your Fleet 


It’s a bright future he’s shaping for you— 

filled with more revenue miles, smoother 
operation, fewer costly delays. 

The reason? He’s shaping a tough new 
Kelly—the tire that’s been known since trucks 
were born as the “‘trucker’s tire”! 

Records kept by many fleet operators bear 
out that statement. They prove in black and 
white that tough Kellys pay off in dependable 
service, help meet busy schedules on time. 

Today’s new Kelly is the best yet. Its 
sturdy body, made of tightly twisted rayon 
cord insulated with extra natural rubber, mini- 
mizes heat and friction. And Kelly’s Armo- 
rubber tread compound is so tough, it actually 
outwears steel, 


Match the new Kelly against any other 
tire. See for yourself what truckers mean when 
they say, “Kellys are built to last!” 
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i; industry is your “baby” 


Connecticut has the successful “formula” 


to make it GROW! 


Locate your factory of the future, or branch—in the State of SUCCESS— 
Connecticut! It will thrive mightily on Connecticut’s distinctive formula 
for industrial growth. 

Here it is! Yankee skilled workers; the ability of management and labor 
in Connecticut to work harmoniously, an enviable record; no State in- 
come tax for individuals; next door to America’s greatest markets ; vast, 
modern transportation network. A peaceful and picturesque state— 


that’s Connecticut! 


Our Industrial Research Division will show you the special advantages 
Connecticut offers to your type of industry. This service is free! Write 
to Connecticut Development Commission, Dept. BW5, State Office 


Building, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 








if 


an agent anyway {BW-—Jan.19 46: 
| M. W. Thatcher, Vendal Manager| 












































bers and patrons, it was merely acti, 


C 


the co-op, blamed politics for t.:¢ 3, 
on G.T.A. 

The Minneapolis Grain } ych; 

countered with this blast: ‘So | 
human nature remains what }+ \. 
man can serve two masters. Neither ;, 
he as a receiver divide his ]o\, 
tween the customer he is bound to 
and himself, to his own gain.” he, 
change doesn’t intend to change its 
tule based on the 1917 law. 
e Colorado Settlement—In Deny; 
somewhat similar situation wa , 
more amicably. Producers’ | ives 
Marketing Assn., a cooperative, acquix 
Drinkard & Emmert, a large comm; 
sion firm on the Denver livestock 
change. Heretofore, the exchange 
not had a co-op member, and its mi} 
as well as federal rules, prohibit reba‘ 
to customers. 

After an investigation both the ; 
change and the federal marketing ax 
cies decided that Drinkard & Emmq 
would continue to operate as an ort! 
dox commission house since it will p 
its earnings to its new owners. 
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SALES TALK IN REVERSE 


“Don’t buy our pork,” said 
Grand Union Co. in effect, “it’s 
too expensive.” This novel ap 
proach to retailing appeared last 
week when the grocery chain 
placarded its store windows, ad- 
vised customers to boycott pork as 
a protest against its high price. 
Other meats, however, were still 
good buys, it hastened to add. 
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cles Says Take It Easy 


Warning by Federal Reserve chairman will make bankers 
nk twice before bidding up prices on long-term governments. 
bher rate proposed to make bills more attractive. 


dinarily, the Federal Reserve Board 
i the Treasury run the government 
d market with a feather touch. But 
so often, they decide to bring out 
whip and let the banks and other 
estors have a good look at it in case 
of them should feel obstreperous. 
sentially, this is what Federal Re- 
e Chairman Marriner Eccles was do- 
this week when he went up Capitol 
| to testify before Rep. Jesse Wol- 
t's House Banking & Currency Com- 
tee. 

Discusses Monetization—The main 
pect of the hearing was the question 
continuing the authority of the re- 
banks to buy up to $5 billion in 


government securities directly from the 
Treasury. This is a more or less tech- 
nical matter. At times (for instance, just 
before a tax collection date) direct sales 
can be a great convenience to the Treas- 
ury and the Reserve Board, but they are 
not essential to money-market control. 

Eccles did not confine himself to dis- 
cussing the fine points of direct pur- 
chase, however. He spoke his piece in 
favor of indefinite extension of the 
authority. Then, he branched out into 
a discussion of his favorite topic, debt 
monetization—that is, the transfer of 
government securities from private in- 
dividuals and institutional investors (in- 
surance companies and the like) to the 


briner Eccles, chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, still holds a whip 
tt the government bond market, even with a $260 billion federal debt. 
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Hundreds of 


PROFIT SOURCES 


New 1947 Treasury 
of 


>“NEW PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES” 


A completely new 1947 edition 
describing 850 new products 
being produced by 627 manu- 





S facturers. 

Compiled from a nationwide 
survey now appearing daily in 
The Journal of Commerce, this 
64-page tabloid lists and ex- 
plains hundreds of new money: 
making ideas on the market to- 
day—new products and services 
for you to use, sell, produce or 
compete with, including names 
and addresses of sources. Get 
your copy now, then keep 
posted on additional new devel- 
opments as they appear each 
day in the “New Products” 
column of The Journal of Com- 
merce — America’s complete 








daily business newspaper. 


A copy of the 64-page 1947 edition of 
“New Products and Services’’ will be 
sent free with a trial subscription to 
The Journal of Commerce—the next 
78 issues for only $5. Mail your check 
today. 


Journal of Lommerce 


NEW YORK 
53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 
Please send me the next 78 issues plus 
a FREE copy of ‘‘New Products and 
Services” —the 64-page new 1947 edi- 
tion. Check for $5 is enclosed. 
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commercial banks, which pay for ; 
by creating new deposit credit. 
e Drain on War Loan Dep 
the better part of the past ye .r, f; 
pointed out, the Treasury ha: beep 
tiring some of its publicly hel. 
drawing on the huge war loa: depy 
it built up during the final Vict ory |, 
Drive in the fall of 1945. This «pera 
has put a certain amount of pr: ssure 
the banks and has kept them ‘rom } 
ding aggressively for securities noy 
nonbanking hands. 

From now on, reduction of the p, 
licly held issues will be on a consi 
ably smaller scale. The war loan depp 
are pretty well cleaned out, and any, 
ditional retirement will have to be yy; 
aged out of current receipts. 

e Wants New Authority — Co 
quently, says Eccles, the banks may 9 
again start bidding up the prices of 
longer-term government issues, th 





debt 
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proper ventilation 
may be vastly 





more important 


° SUN’S FAVORITE 
to your business = 





The interesting fact that Science has been able to 
create snow artificially by dropping pellets of dry 
ice into cloud formations from an airplane, may be 
of little practical benefit to your business. 


‘> On the other hand, proper ventilation is important 
} to your business from both the dollar and cents and 


employee relations angles. 
Herman Nelson 


Direct Drive 
Propeller Fans 





If you rely on the buying public for business, im- 
proved shopping conditions will result in increased 
patronage. If yours is an industrial plant, better 
working conditions will help speed up production, 
cut down accidents and reduce absenteeism. Main- 
tenance of proper atmospheric conditions will cut 
costs if your business involves processing or storing 
of materials. 


In the Sun Oil Co., recom- 
mendations from a Pew cary 
weight. That’s why Robert G. 
Dunlop (above) is pretty sure to ings 





FOR 40 YEARS MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY HEATING AND VENTILATING PRODUCTS 


84 








For the past 40 years, Herman Nelson Products 


be the company’s next president. 


have proven their superiority by providing greater J. Howard Pew, for 35 years presi- J You 
economy and operating efficiency in installations all dent of the company, last weck Binte; 
over America. That's why thousands agree you can't announced his intention of tc- a 
Herman Nelson buy better heating and ventilating equipment than signing, recommended 37-ycar e 
aieeiier dis that bearing the Herman Nelson nameplate. old Dunlop as his successor, Dun- Hf Yoy 
lop has been with Sun since 1933, @ lit 
is now its controller. — 
The Pew name will still be 2 the: 
T 4 € 8 £ R m A n nl E L 1) n powerful one at Sun. There are You 
four other Pews in addition to 
CORPORATION “ott J. Howard on the board. A ppiact 
ILLINOIS brother, Joseph N., Jr., is also on #Bth b 
the “recommended” list—for the [}b-R 
newly created post of chairman of 
the board. Dur 
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lways Dependable 


s high praise for a product when referred to as 
ways dependable.” — 


t more important than praise is what the product 
ll do for you . . . because of its dependability. 


e dependability of Dodge “.Job-Rated’’ trucks 
ings you important benefits: 


Your business prospers because dependable, 
interrupted delivery service attracts and holds 
stomers. 


You enjoy lower delivery costs from dependable 
lality-built trucks that stay on the job... and out 
the shop. 


Your trucks last longer because they fit your job. 
fact, the dependability of any Dodge truck begins 
th building it to fit a particular hauling job. It’s 
job-Rated.”” 


ur “Job-Rated” truck has the right capacity to 





carry your loads... safely and easily. It has the right 
power to move your loads . . . economically. Each 
unit throughout .. . frame, engine, clutch, trans- 
mission, axles, springs, brakes and tires .. . is 
“Job-Rated” for your hauling needs. 


For the most dependable truck you’ve ever owned, 
see your Dodge dealer for the “Job-Rated’’ truck 
that fits your job. 


ONLY DODGE BUILDS AeRadc TRUCKS 


175 BASIC CHASSIS 
MODELS FIT 97% OF 
ALL HAULING NEEDS 


DODGE 4’ TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 
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Unretouched photo- 
graph taken from same 
spot after 30 years 
during which traffic 
increased to 8,500 
vehicles per day. Street 
is on U.S. Highways 
87 and 287. 





30 


Thrifty 






Years... 








The concrete pavement 
on College Ave., has 
been a thrifty investment 
for Ft. Collins’ citizens 
and will continue fo give 
years of economical 
service. B. G. Coy, City 
Engineer, says, “Except 
for joint sealing there 
have been no mainte- 
nance expenditures on 
this pavement since it 
was built.” 














1916 


When College Ave., Ft. 
Collins, Colo., was 
paved with portland 
cement concrete, it car- 
tied an average of 500 
vehicles per day. Street 
roped off for dedication 
in October, 1916. 













CONCRETE street 


in fine condition 
carrying 17 times original traffic 


College Avenue, main street of Ft. Collins, 
Colorado, demonstrates the fact that 
concrete pavement has the strength and 
durability to carry traffic without interrup- 
tion for many years at minimum cost. 

Portland cement concrete pavement can 
be economically designed for any condition 
of load or service for urban expressways, 
business thoroughfares, residential streets 
or rural highways—and usually costs less 
to build than any other pavement of equal 
load-carrying capacity and costs less to 
maintain. 

Ask your city officials to specify concrete 
for your street construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A3c-12,33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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driving down the interest rat. Tp . 
vent this, the Reserve Board \ \y\3' 
Congress to give it additional .yth,,J 
over bank reserves and secu ty 
folios (BW —Jun.22’46,p17). |f ¢ 
gress doesn’t act (and no one 4 \V, 
ington thinks the board’s pro, 
a ghost of a chance this ses 
board may have to let short-i 1 ;, 
rise in an attempt to take the pr 
off the long-term market. ; 

In any case, Eccles told the coms 
tee, the board would like to sec 4 }; 
rate on the 90-day Treasury 
shortest-term government secu ‘ity. ' 
bill rate now is pegged at 3% —tha 
the reserve banks stand ready to buy ; 
bills offered them at that price. But} 
8% rate is purely artificial because 
maintain it, the reserve banks. hay¢ 
hold about $15 billion of the $17} 
lion in bills now outstanding, | 
board’s experts think that if the ; 
were a shade higher, private inves 
would be willing to take more bills ; 
the reserve banks might be able to t: 
their holdings. 
e Promise or Warning?—Some bani 
consider Eccles’ testimony a flat pr 
ise of higher interest rates in the x; 
future, particularly on short-term 
sues. But old-timers in the governn: 
bond market register only mild inte: 
As they see it, the Reserve Board | 
made no promises. All it has done i 
sue a warning against pushing long-t 
rates down too be 

What Eccles had to say about the! 
rate probably can be taken at face vai 
The necessity of maintaining the 
rate on bills puts a serious crimp 
open-market operations. The tot: 
government securities held by the 
eral reserve banks now runs around § 
billion. With $15 billion of this tied 
in bills (and another $7 billion in 
tificates), there isn’t much elbow 1 
for operations in the other issues. I) 
if they did not reduce their total p 
folio, the reserve banks would like 
make it more diversified. 
e Boost Hard to Get—If the Rex 
Board can persuade the Treasury t 
along, it probably will boost the | 
rate (which means cutting its bu 
price) to something like §%. But t 
ing the Treasury into such a move | 
be hard work. Secretary John W. 5 
der, like his predecessors, shies at : 
thing that might add to his $5 bi! 
annual interest cost, and when in <0! 
he likes to play safe. 

Tampering with the rate on ‘Trea 
certificates (now pegged at 
something else again. The Res 
Board would try it only as a last 1: 
and the odds are that there won! 
any need for it any time soon. It a! 
pends, however, on what happen: 
long-term rates in the next few mon 
e The Problem—Here is the situa! 
that the monetary authorities—the 1: 
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i CORPORATIONS 


whose BONDS and STOCKS are especially attractive: 


The Corporation which has not unduly ex- 





The Relvete end it AGEMENT, has 
during these last 3 and w bas ADVANTAGES its GOOD 
Rott od surmhc DEBT. — maintained good earnings 


















y which, its NATURAL 


and freedom from floating debt. 


A prominent one is the An instance is the 
UNITED STATES STEEL UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 
CORPORATION shape 
Heving Commen stockholders Common stockholders 
The Corporation whose long hi shows thet 
EARNINGS are not only SUEFICIENT oe CO, 
A conspicuous example is 
AMERICAN 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
Having 138,000 stockholders 


There are many other properties which belong in some one of these three classes; 


we shall be glad to give information concerning them. 











KIDDER, Peasopy  & CompPaANY 











Reproduction of Advertisement published January 3, 1921 


Mr. Corporate Executive: 


Remember 1921 and “Floating Debt’’? 


In 1921, during the postwar period of 
World War I, this firm published an 
advertisement recommending the se- 
curities of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, United States 
Steel Corporation and Union Pacific 
Railroad Company because, among 
other favorable factors, “‘they had no 
floating debt.” 

This criterion was important then, 
because as now, there had been a pe- 
riod of rising material and labor costs 
and a rapid expansion of production. 
This expansion, in many cases, had been 
temporarily financed by the creation of 


floating debt which became trouble- 
some to many companies. 

For similar problems facing industry 
today, we recommend sound planning 
now to correct any unbalance between 
temporary and permanent financing as 
the best means of riding out the uncer- 
tainties of expanded production and 
marketing programs. 

It is a matter of plain business fore- 
sight to weigh contemplated financing 
policies promptly. A discussion of your 
plans with one of our partners may 
throw new light on alternatives under 
consideration. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CoO. 


FOUNDED 1865 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 






































Say “Ah-h-h,” Mr. Executive. 


A rash of red ink, hm? Production 


costs steadily climbing, you say? 


Well, there’s an effective medication 
for your troubles—one that will help 
you cut down those excessive expenses 


in a hurry. 


The prescription? It’s called Carboloy 
Cemented Carbide—the hardest metal 
made by man. Formed from the powder 
you see pictured into blanks for tools, 
dies and wear-resisting parts, Carboloy ° 
is the greatest single factor for reducing 
modern 
BECAUSE: 


manufacturing costs that 


industry has ever known, 





Remedy for red ink rash* 


(*for executive use only) 


1. Carboloy commonly triples the output 
of both men and machines, 


2. Regularly increases the quality of 
products, and 


3. Cuts, forms or draws the toughest, 
most abrasive modern alloys with ac- 
curacy and speed previously unknown. 


That is why Carboloy is held by 
authorities to be one of the ten most 
important industrial developments of 
the past decade. 

We Make This Challenge 
The odds are 10 to 1 that Carboloy— 
the amazing metal of many uses—can 
be put to work by our engineers to give 
your products higher quality at lower 


cost. Call us in for consultation. 


Carboloy Company, inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 


CARBOLOY 


*(TRADE MARK) 


THE HARDEST 





METAL 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 


MADE BY MAN 





ury and the Reserve Board- 

deal with: rs 
The national debt now si yd poi 

about $260 billion, with rough  s|-R erful 


billion of it in marketable issue | Priced 
and yields have adjusted to tl he Re 
est-rate schedule the Treasury ¢ililihe pr 
lished during the war financin:. |) hanc 
ranges from 2% on the 90-day he fac 
to 24% on 20-year bonds. The ood | 
Board is committed to support 4]! gp, marke 
ernment issues at par, both to proteiillill be « 
investors and to make sure that # payit 
Treasury never gets caught short op know 
refunding. the sl 


There never has been any qicstiojifto par 


about the reserve banks’ ability to deficles, re) 
liver on this commitment. Paradoxical ne” | 
the trouble is that the market his bai st as I 
up too much faith in the control mahonetat 


chinery. tions. 
If a banker is sure that the monet; 
authorities will support a ten-year 2 FAC 
bond at par, he is sorely tempted to b; 
it instead of a §% certificate. A yedmmwest ¢ 
or so ago, many banks were doing jy™mchangt 
that. ‘They were bidding energctic:li™ A. M 
for the longer-term issues held by p:ggRepub! 
vate or institutional investors at tiggtment 
same time that they were selling and ] 
pration 
ter gr 












































some of their holdings of short-tem 
securities. 
e The “Pattern”—This is what the Rs 
serve Board means when. it talks aboy 
“playing the pattern of the rates.” Frog 
a monetary control standpoint, sud 
playing the pattern has two unfortuna 
effects: 

(1) It expands total bank deposits by 
cause the commercial banks create ne 
deposits to pay for the bonds they buy 
they get reserves to back the new & 
posits by selling short-term securities t 
the federals. 

(2) It drives up the price of loy 
term issues (thus lowering the rate) an 
weakens the price of the short-term 
The federals then are forced to unde 
take support buying to brace up th 
short-terms and thus they indirect 
finance the boom in the long-tem 
issues market. 

The first spree of playing the nm 
pattern ended last spring (BW—May 
’46,p19) when the Treasury’s debt 1 
tirement policy began to make itself fel 
The Reserve Board helped break up th 
party by knocking out its preferenti 
discount rate for short-term pape 
which was a step in the direction 0 
firmer short-term rates. 










If the long-term market should st Ha 
booming again, the only way to stop k 
would be the one Eccles suggested f Chic 
boost the peg on the short-term 1 during 
This would make long bonds compa‘ d for 
tively less attractive and precipitate #5 Co. 
spill in price. Prodt 

But to tamper with the short rm! Bey 

C Nl 


now would be to risk driving the long 


below par. There’s no sign of a boom gYe™me 








bonds, < 


the market these days; most issues 2! te 
: ies. 
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ESS WE 





, at no more than a couple or 
ints premium. 
erful Voice—Consequently, ex- 
ced hands in the market conclude 
he Reserve Board won’t move un- 

€ e prices on long-term bonds get 
hand. And they are not overlook- 
he fact that Eccles’ warning will 
good deal to keep a boom in the 
market from getting started. Bank- 
ill be considerably less enthusiastic 
t aying a premium for bonds if 
on Minow that the Reserve Board may 
the short rate and drive the longs 
\estiogmto par. 
to ddlicles, of course, knew this too. The 
icallyf™mone” powers of the Reserve Board 
» buiffist as much a legitimate technique 
‘| mafifhonetary control as open-market 


tions. 
neta 
"WV FACE ON SEC 
0D 
\ ycmwest appointee to the Securities 


change Commission is 52-year-old 
tical A. McDonald of Detroit. An ac- 
y prgRepublican, McDonald heads the 
t tment firm of McDonald-Moore 
). and holds directorships in several 
rations. 
ter graduation from the Univer- 








Harry A. McDonald 





f Chicago and two years in the 
during World War I, McDonald 
‘d for Cleveland Electric Ilumi- 
g Co. Later he joined Arctic 
' Products, of which he subse- 
tly became president. In 1932 he 
‘d his own investment firm dealing 
ernment, municipal, and corpo- 
bonds, and underwriting corporate 












ties. 
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Nice place to 
family... 


raise a 






















NEW HAMPSHIRE 


“Where there’s a Plus in every pay envelope” 


M”™ important than wage 
alone, is the kind of liv- 
ing it buys. In New Hampshire, 
workers enjoy every day an 
environment available to many 
others only during precious 
days of vacation. This is in a 
large measure responsible for 
New Hampshire’s excellence 
as an industrial location. Those 
who live well, work well! 


VALUABLE to you will be the informative 
booklet, “A Plant in New Hampshire.” Just 
address: Edward Ellingwood, Industrial Direc- 
tor, 747 State Office Building, Concord, N. H. 





Along with an environment 
which favors happy, healthful 
living, you'll find that low power 
rates, proximity to mass mar- 
kets of national importance and 
ahighway system of year-round 
excellence all join to further 
emphasize the ideal nature of 
New Hampshire as a home 
for small and medium sized 
industry. 





Locate your new plant in 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


“Where there’s a Plus in every pay envelope” 


State Planning and Development Commission, Concord, New Hampshire 


If more convenient, you may address: New Hampshire 
Information Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
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No Pipe 
Troubles 


e NO ROOTS 

e NO CORROSION 
¢ NO LEAKS 

¢ NO CRACKS 


Orangeburg* Pipe has 
proved its strength and 
long life for 40 years 
in house-to-sewer, sep- 
tic tank connections, 
land drainage, and 
other non- pressure. 
uses. Companion 
product to Orange- 
burg Fibre Conduit 
and Orangeburg Un- 


derfloor Wiring Sys- ~ 


tems—all originated 
by The Fibre Con- 
duit Co., Orange- 
burg, N. Y. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ORANGEBURG 


THE ROOT-PROOF PIPE 





WHEN TO BUILDA 
WHERE } FROZEN FOOD 
HOW LOCKER PLANT 





A NEW PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 


Popularity of frozen foods has increased the 
demand for public frozen food locker plants~ 
thousands more are needed. They are profit- 
able to own, manage, and operate. Salem 
can design and build the best type for you. 
Write for catalog today. 


SALEM ENGINEERING CO., SALEM, OWI0 











Senv ...c locker plant data = 
Name 
Address 
City__ State 
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LOUISIANA PURCHASE, KANSAS CITY STYLE 


New Orleans charm in a Kansas City ticket office encourages travele 
to tour via Kansas City Southern Lines. The railway claims exclusi 
“through” rail service between the cities. Under a century-old iron by 
cony, customers dream up trips to French Quarter original of the setti 








Detroit Pays 


City officials are angered 
by 2.48% interest on $12 million 
equipment issue; they expected 
bids of around 1.5%. 


Detroit’s city officials are smarting 
over the recent sale of $12 million of 
Dept. of Street Ry. bonds to Lehman 
Bros. of New York City. They think 
now that they made a bad bargain. 

e Only One Bid—The city’s common 
council authorized issuance of $21- 
million of bonds to finance purchase of 
new equipment. The council and the 
department had expected to pay an in- 
terest rate around 1.5%. Bids were 
called for on $12 million of the issue. 

The offering met with strange silence. 
Some houses said they were so involved 
with the large numbers of state veteran 
bonus bonds coming onto the market 
(BW—Mar.1’47,p60) that they could 
not consider the Detroit issue. Much 
was also made of the way the Moody 
Investment Service looked at the forth- 
coming bonds—giving them a BAA 
(fourth highest) rating, to which De- 
troit officials took violent exception. 
The result was that only one bid was 
received, that from Lehman. The inter- 
est cost, based on a $1,200 premium 
for the issue, amounted to 2.48%; it 








attracted good buying interest whe 
bonds were offered publicly. 
e City Officials Angry—The cor 
council boiled at what was consi 
a high rate of interest, especially 
it was compared with the 1 47% 
soon obtained by the state of Mid 
on a $200 million veteran bonus 
Complaints grew over the fact tha 
30-year life of some of the bond 
average maturity is 14 years—is | 
than the equipment they will fin 
Also, the bonds include a clause pe 
ting bondholders to obtain a cou 
ceivership if the system should ¢: 
on its obligations. 

Feeling thoroughly stung, the co 
is mulling the possibility of di 
the remaining $9 million of the a 
ized issue into two or three smaller 
ings. That way, the city council } 
Detroit houses and others may 
the bidding and cut down the in 
rate. Councilmen are irritated 
some of the Detroit partners in 
Lehman syndicate. They are sayin 
the reason more bids did not 4 
was that the houses “got together 
stood behind the one bid. 
e Fair Comparison?—Wall Street 
nicipal finance experts, however, 
that Detroit’s city fathers have 
judged the situation altogether | 
They point out that, until it sd 
bonus bonds this month, Michiga 
been free of all outstanding direct 
since 1944; that the state has 2 
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ed a much higher credit standing 
its largest city. Moody, for exam- 
its new bonds AA (second- 
st) rating; even so, they required 
iderable “‘selling” to the public. 


ERSON TAKES OVER 


yfill the gap created by the appoint- 
of Lewis W. Douglas as ambassa- 


Alexander E. Patterson 


to Great Britain (BW —Mar.8’47, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
has elected Alexander E. Patter- 
president. Patterson began his 
kt as salesman for Equitable Life 
rance Society. Later he joined Penn 
tual Life Insurance Co., where he 
to vice-president. In June, 1941, 
pent with Mutual Life as vice-presi- 
t in charge of insurance operations, 
served as executive vice-president 
trustee since early 1942. 

Pouglas has been elected chairman 
he board, granted a leave of absence 
lout salary. 
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though 1946 over-all operating rev- 
of the Bell System reached a new 
, and earnings per share increased, 
subsidiaries have felt the need to 
dividends, 
acific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
h paid $1.50 last March, will pay 
} $1 this month; New England T. 
. has cut its quarterly rate from 
0 to $1.25; and Illinois Bell has 
pped sharply from $1.50 to 50¢. 
amings on the parent company’s 
aves from its Own operations in 1946 
gm $9.42, compared with $8.66 in 
); eamings per share on a consoli- 
‘ basis were $10.23 compared with 















st year the Bell System expended 
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$690 million for new facilities; this year 
it contemplates an additional $750 mil- 
lion of new construction. It obtained 
$550 million of new capital in 1946, 
and considerable financing is planned 
this year. 

Already registered with the Securities 
& Exchange Commission is A.T.&T.’s 


initial 1947 financing operation. This | 


will involve the sale of $200 million of 
additional debentures, the largest block 
of new corporate securities ever to be 
offered publicly. Wall Street also looks 
for this to be followed by a second 
offering, perhaps as large as $500- 
million. 


BANK’S AMBASSADOR 


In recognition of the snowballing 
complexities government has brought to 
modern banking, California’s Bank of 
America last week had a new job for 
one of its top executives. The position: 
a sort of vice-president in charge of keep- 
ing the government happy. 

Named to the post (official title: vice- 
president in charge of governmental re- 
lations) was Walter E. Bruns. A native 
San Franciscan, he has been a vice- 
president and trust officer since 1940. 
He also had the important qualification 
of diplomacy. In addition to 18 years’ 
service in the A. P. Giannini institu- 
tion, Bruns is an attorney, with experi- 
ence in public office. 

Routine relations between the bank 
and the various federal agencies will not 








Walter E. Bruns 


be altered. Bruns’ job will operate at 
the policy level. Diversity and number 
of federal government agencies in day- 
to-day contact with banks pointed up 
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The National Plastics Exposition 
will present to the midwest and the 
nation a truly representative show- 
ing of all the new materials, ma- 
chines, equipment, processes in the 
growing field of plastics. 


cs 


a 


It will be an industry show. To 
industrial purchasers, store buyers, 
engineers and designers, SPI extends 
a cordial invitation to visit the ex- 
position. 

If you would like to attend, write 
the Society of the Plastics Industry, 
295 Madison Ave., New York. 


2"0 NATIONAL 
* PLASTICS 
EXPOSITION 


SPONSORED BY THE SOCIETY 
OF THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY 


The COLISEUM, CHICAGO 
MAY 6+ 10,1947 x 
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How to use the 
methods of 
outstanding leaders 


to solve your own 
executive problems 


This book shows the business executive that out- 
standing executive leadership through the centuries 
has rested on a few basic principles—principles 
that may be adapted to all kinds of situations, and 
which prove themselves over and over again. The 
manual demonstrates these effective methods in the 
four fields of executive leadership: business, volun- 
tary associations, government, and military. It 
illustrates these principles with scores of examples 
drawn from the experiences of men who have 
proved themselves outstanding leaders, It provides 
an invaluable common fund of leadership tech- 
niques on which all of your executive action may 


be based. 
Just published! 


EXECUTIVE 
THINKING 
AND ACTION 


By FRED DE ARMOND 
Formerly Associate Editor, Nation's Business 


251 pages, 5'/2x8, $3.00 


Here, clearly explained and demonstrated, is the 
real basis of top-ranking executive leadership. This 
manual gives you the success pointers in each area 
of business leadership requiring executive thought 
and action: organization, time and energy con- 
servation, getting the facts, blueprints for action, 
following through, teaching others, using the 
proper words, getting along smoothly with others, 
the art of self-command, bossing the experts, etc. 


Read over this partfal list of leadership practices 
this manual demonstrates for you: 
® how to translate ideas into action 
@how to organize for efficient, decentralized 
execution 
@how to “make time’ for yourself by careful 
planning 
® how to apply facts to 
the solution of pr 
lems 
® how to profit by a free 
exchange of views 
® how to blueprint your 
plans for action 
®@ how to combine rea- 
son and instinct in 
arriving at decisions 
® how to use the words 
that move men to ac- 
tion 
@ how to time your ac- 
tion to the psychologi- 
cal moment 
© how to keep your own 
ego in tow 


See it 10 days FREE 
Mail Coupon 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York City 18 

Send me DeArmond’s Executive Thinking 
and Action for 10 days’ examination on 
approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, plus 
few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 
(Postage paid on cash orders.) 


City and State 

CPOE. cs wiiweeeoscs ine ce atone aaehany 

Position BW-3-15-47 

For Canadian price, write: Embassy Book Co., 
12 Richmond St. E., Toronto, 1.) 
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Solidarity on the Right 


Group of C.I.O. locals organizes to fight Communists in N 
York City unions. Although the committee is purely local in ¢ 
acter, its actions are bound to have nationwide repercussions, 


The spreading, but thus far dis- 

jointed, rank and file attack on left-wing 
power within the C.I.O. had a center of 
gravity this week. Its locus, like the 
headquarters of the Communist move- 
ment it opposes, is New York City. 
e New Right-Wing Group—Last week 
representatives of 68 locals in 13 C.I.O. 
international unions functioning in and 
around New York formally organized 
the Trade Union Committee for Dem- 
ocracy. Its first objective is to get the 
leftish Greater New York (City) In- 
dustrial Union Council reorganized. 

Its tactics call for its affiliates to do a 

better trade union job than the Com- 
munists, to label a Red a Red and 
make no mistakes in identification. Its 
ultimate purpose is to drive the Com- 
munists from positions of influence and 
control in the lahor movement. 
e Repercussions—Although it begins as 
a purely local organization it will in- 
evitably, if it can avoid some imminent 
pitfalls, affect the national labor pic- 
ture. Even if it concerns itself with New 
York situations exclusively, the impor- 
tance of organized. labor in that city 
and the numerical strength of oppos- 
ing forces will have repercussions 
throughout the C.I.O. and if the 
T.U.C.D. can demonstrate some suc- 
cess, it will have branches or imitators 
all over that part of the industrial land- 
scape which is the C.I.O.’s stamping 
round. 

T.U.C.D.’s founders emphasize that 
the group has no plans for action out- 
side the metropolitan New York area. 
Despite this, many proposals fer joint 
action have been received from similar 
groups elsewhere. Right-wing factions 
in Detroit, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
Newark, N. J., and other cities have 

roposed coordination. But T.U.C.D. 
oo declined all offers; it has emphasized 
its purely local status. 
e Two Reasons—Its refusal to enlarge 
its scope was based on two very im- 
portant grounds, T.U.C.D. is convinced 
it has all it can handle—with some tacit 
C.1.0. support from Washington—in its 
own New York fight. And, importantly, 
it was clear after the 1946 C.I.O. con- 
vention that national union officers will 
not sanction open warfare between the 
union’s right- and left-wings on a na- 
tional scale (BW—Nov.30'46,p64). 


Such a civil war, in the eyes of C] 
President Philip Murray, would ¢ 
a grave risk to the union. It would} 

a quick official crackdown. ‘I.U.CJ 
first hazard is to avoid an order § 
Murray to disband. 

e Always Leftist—The New York | 
council of C.I.O. was organized 
in 1940. T.U.C.D. founders say it 
gan to show left-wing tendencies 
the same year. Hence, many right: 
locals declined to affiliate with the q 
tral body. 

Currently the T.U.C.D. says | 

about 132 of 300 locals in the me 
politan area, and about half of C.1q 
500,000 city members, are not tr 
sented in the council. The coverage; 
even smaller until 1945, when 
strong, mostly right-wing Amalgam 
Clothing Workers of America agree( 
join the council. It had refused bef 
charging Communist-domination of 
council. 
e Four Years Ago—A plan to organ 
all unrepresented locals into a lo 
knit citywide committee—to' avoid 
plaints of dual unionism it would h 
to be unofficial—was first bruited f 
years ago. It was dropped in 1943 oi 
personal appeal for unity by the | 
Sidney Hillman. The plan was revi 
last October, and last month it beg 
to take shape formally. 

Last week the committee finally 
terialized. At an organizational mect 
Jack Altman, anti-Communist vice-pr 
dent of the Retail, Wholesale & Dep 
ment Store Employees, was nam 
chairman. Charles H. Kerrigan, p 
Walter Reuther regional director of t 
auto workers, was elected secrets 
treasurer. Aiding them will be a © 
mittee of representatives from uni 
of steelworkers, auto workers, mg! 
wing electrical workers, rubber work¢ 
textile workers, utility workers, brewd 
workers, right-wing transport work 
plaything and novelty workers, shipy4 
workers, oil workers, right-wing pu) 
workers, and retail workers. Also in 
ested in the New York organization ! 
right-wing members of the Amerd 
Newspaper Guild, who have offe 
support. } 
e Only Temporary—The New Y 
T.U.C.D. made several significant p 
nouncements: It is to be a tempo 
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WITH THIS PRACTICAL 4-PASSENGER PLANE 


You can pack up and go-whenever and wherever you want- 


B24 
a 


9%. 
ore a S by air is a practical reality with the all-metal Navion, the ideal 


or Ne 3 ‘ , . 
oats when you own this personal air transportation. Commuting 


plane for business and pleasure trips. The Navion can 


LL-FIELD PERFORMANCE, vital for practical comfortably carry four people and their luggage, o 
iness use, is yours in the Navion...and you'll = lh ss Peop EEAES, OF 
paazed by a demonstration of the Navion's | pilot and 645 Ibs. of cargo. Bulk loading capacity 


ity to take off and land’ virtually by itself. 
is 55 cubic feet. Nonstop range is over 500 miles. 


Cruising speed is 150 mpH. CAA Approved 
Type Certificate No. 782. 


For illustrated brochure and name 
of dealer near you, write Dept. B-11, 
North American Aviation, Inc., 
Municipal Airport, 

Los Angeles 45, California. 
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HAT’S your “cue” to call in Union Metal if your problem 
involves steel fabrication. 


For more than 40 years we’ve specialized in designing, engi- 
neering and manufacturing steel products. 


Chances are you’ve seen some of the products we manufacture 
—steel Street Lighting Standards are installed in hundreds of 
American cities and abroad; steel Monotube Foundation Piles 
support buildings, bridges and docks; stee/ Materials Handling 
Units are used in thousands of industrial plants to speed produc- 
tion; steel! Monotube Poles support hundreds of miles of trolley 
span wires in the nation’s transit systems; while stee/ Tapered Cargo 
Booms loaded and unloaded thousands of Victory and Liberty 
ships during the war. These are a few of the major products we 
manufacture. 

Then again our engineers are frequently called in by other 
manufacturers to help in solving their problems involving the de- 
signing, engineering and manufacture of steel products. 

So if you’re “behind the 8 ball” on one of your problems we'd 
like to get together with you and see what we can contribute to- 
ward its solution. Write us today. Find out how we can make the 
most of your ideas—the /east of your problems. The Union Metal 
Manufacturing Company, Canton 5, Ohio. 


UNION METAL 
A leone in S Steel : ie : 
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body, to function only unti the , 
trial union council can be co; A 
on “democratic” lines; it wi! be 

to C.I.O. members and affi! ite, All- 
will neither have nor seek of ci} 

status; it is in no way i tenga a5 FE 
“break” ties with C.1.O., bui see; ink 

ere g 

to strengthen unity within 


it plans to fight Communi: in-,, y to | 
other totalitarian influences—sp ; 
cratic lines. re For 
It will not advocate expe ing @penden 
munists from unions, or lin iting fies, C4 
rights. It will fight only to pq whit 
“tightly-organized left-wing imingmhe rest 
from winning and exercising come Cov 
over unions, and to keep thern frog in wl 
ing unions as “‘a spearhead o! the ns to \ 
~ ower of a foreign nation.” by a 


clear 
it the | 
begin 
he pass 
statins 
ot em) 
,it wv 
buprem 
ymblin 
festroy 
s. It 
nd the 


ext Move?—Strategy ahead y 
dat: -guarded. Conceivably, it \ 
clude an appeal for appointm« nth 
national C.1.O. of an administraty 
the New York council. If this 
done, C.I.O. locals now outside 
council would affiliate with it. 
added weight would, they believe, 
the right-wing a victory in the 
council election. 

Use of such a technique wa; 
cized by Joseph Curran, preside 
















the New York Council, as “‘int@jn mor 
ence by an outside tie-up.” Significaiimen wi 
Curran himself is now shakily ongmmer Ac 
right, and is finding himself engin was 
in a fight against leftist officcrs iqng. 


own National Maritime Union (iearly, 
Feb.15’47,p102). ¢ join 

Curran has indicated that he gn ther 
sympathy with T.U.C.D. objecifibefore 
However, he advocates immediate # equall 
ation by right-wing locals, and wi be d 
“the democratic machinery of Mier det 
C.1.0. council” to correct “any igjeir obj 
affecting the welfare of C.1.O. meqfire Str 
in New York. Vagne 
e Right-Wing Victory—Meanwhildiinen 1 
right-wing revolt in C.I.O.’s Mine, fis of s 
& Smelter Workers (BW —Mar§i§tike-n 



























p91) gained its first objective. Presi. Nor 
Reid Robinson handed in his reicept : 
tion to the union’s executive boarifiiibe bitt 
“unity” move. Robinson, charged fe suc 
being a consistent follower of the @s on 

munist “party line,” told the board been 


he did not want his “personal condiman ¢ 
to injure the union. The reference Boare 
to charges that he sought a loan froq§mittee 
employer. mM are | 

Robinson’s resignation elevated Man ca 
rice Travis, M.M.S.W. vice-presidf might 
to the union’s top job. However. Mmploy 
unlikely that Travis will be abl@hole 
conciliate the right-wing  secessio 3 
He, too, has been linked by them fide f 
left-wing politics in the union. Tess a 


Representatives of about one-thif fore 
M.M.S.W.’s 250 locals met last # the § 
end in New York City. They ‘ones é 


to formalize talks about affiliation "(BW 
have been held unofficially with # is w 





and shipyard unions. Hd to 
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KA. Gets Set 


tc a All-out organizing drive is 
- MB as result of Supreme Court 
scc\f\g in Packard case. Congress 
ally to block easy sailing. 


ye Foreman’s Assn. of America, 
ing (pendent union of supervisory em- 
iting Mees, can figure on 60 to 90 days 
) ple whirlwind organizing campaign. 
minoimhe result of this week’s U. S. Su- 
: copfme Court decision in the Packard 
1 froqmein which the right of foreman 
he gs to Wagner Act coverage was up- 
by a 5-4 vote—F.A.A. organizers 
id sm clear track. 
it wgpt the unobstructed run which they 


ont bq begin will almost surely be ended 
stratof™mme passage of a new law. By specifi- 
this stating that supervisory employees 
itsidef™mot employees by Wagner Act defi- 
it. $n, it would reverse the rule which 


lieve, bipreme Court laid down. 
the {mbling Blocks—Such a statute will 
iestroy F.A.A. or other supervisory 
was fis. It will, however, make organiz- 
‘sidenamnd the winning of employer recog- 
“intq™jn more difficult. Organizations of 
nificagmmen will have to operate in the pre- 
'y omer Act pattern under which recog- 
engij™™n was most frequently won by 


mn (8 4 men will hestitate longer 
¢ joining a union which might 
he #0 them to make a substantial sacri- 
)bjecliMbefore it can deliver benefits. But 
iate @equally clear that those who join 
id ui be demonstrating, in effect, a 
of fer determination to carry through 
ny igm@eir Objective. 
menggpre Strikes?—A paradox flowing from 
Vagner Act amendment directed at 
vhilefimen may well be to make these 
line, ns of supervisors the most necessar- 
ttikeeminded on the entire labor 
. Nor can the F.A.A. be expected 
cept such legislation placidly. It 
be bitterly contested in the courts. 
e such line of attack through the 
son the expected statute has al- 
} been suggested by Paul Herzog, 
nan Of the National Labor Rela- 
Board. He told the Senate Labor 
mittee that all the bills he had seen 
h are intended to bar NLRB from 
nan cases are so loosely drafted that 
might let an employer classify all 
mployees in such a way as to take 
hole plant out of NLRB jurisdic- 
















ide for Legislation?—But before 
ress acts it may have to study an- 
t foremen decision still to come 
the Supreme Court. In the pend- 
ones & Laughlin supervisory union 
(BW—Dec.7'46,p80) the major 
is whether foremen may be al- 













to join unions of rank-and-file 
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has the Answers 
3 Payroll nfarations 
® 2. Pertentages 
@ Prepare Your Invoices 
a Mark-ups and Discounts 


@® Produce accurate answers 
fo any and all calculations 
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In the LEBANON Valley 





From the book, 
“Lebanon County 
through the Cen- 
turies”. It's brilli- 
ontly illustrated, 
vividly written. 
Send for a free 
copy. 


Blacksmiths seldom shine as research scholars, yet 
humble, hardworking Lawrence Ibach was both. 
Born in Allentown, Pa., in 1816, he settled in Lebanon 
County. He plied his trade by day. Then, deep into 
the night, by candlelight, Ibach studied astronomy 
and almanac calculations, becoming internationally 
known as a compiler of data for almanacs. 


Research and sound knowledge of metal- , 


lurgical principles have enabled the Lebanon 
Steel Foundry to pioneer in the develop- 
ment of new alloys for special conditions. 
Lebanon employs the most modern foundry 
techniques to produce alloy and steel cast- 
ings to meet specific needs. Ask a Lebanon 
engineer to study your requirements. 


Lebanon Steel Foundry e Lebanon, Pa. 


LEBANON ‘si: CASTINGS 








production workers. To many, that is 
more important than the Packard case. 
e Not the Front Line—In ruling against 
Packard, the Supreme Court majority 
said the company’s contention that fore- 
men acted directly “in its interest” 
applied to every employee and did not 
distinguish supervisory employees. It 


also brushed aside the Pac. 3;, 
that the foremen were in thc 
of management.” 

The sharp dissent of th 
pointed out that such reaso1 ing 
entitle an organization of Dor 
vice-presidents to all the pri tecti, 
the Wagner Act. 
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Sheed 


WITH A BAGK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 44 usual size= easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact ~ provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper = reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


Speed Sweep brushes have proved their 
superiority in many thousands of factories 
under varied conditions. They are uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed to meet your require- 
ments. Write for styles, sizes, and prices 


today. 


BRUSH COMPANY 


M Milwaukee Dustless 


ioe Y 


S28 N 22nd St. Milwaukee 3, Wis 
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Nugget 


In the mountainous record of 
hearings accumulated by the Senate 
and House Labor committees, there 
are some golden nuggets. Consider 
for example the colloquy between 
Sen. Robert Taft and Minnesota’s 
former Gov. Harold Stassen—both 
presidential aspirants. 

Stassen has appeared before the 
committee over which Taft presides 
to present a detailed program of legis- 
lative recommendations. Among 
them is one which would make man- 
datory a secret vote on whether to 
strike after a period of union-man- 
agement negotiation has failed to 
reach agreement. As Stassen de- 
scribes how this would work, Taft 
breaks in with a comment which 
concludes, “I think it is all right to 
try it, but as a solution of the labor 
problem I think it is just trivial. I 
think it is trivial as far as being a 
final solution of the problem. I 
think the men are more radical than 
their leaders in most cases.” 


Disagreement 


To which Stassen spiritedly replies, 
“I definitely disagree with yo Sen- 
ator, and my experience for eight 
years in Minnesota has been just to 
the contrary. In other words, if you 
believe in democracy fundamentally, 
and if you have confidence in the 
rank and file of the workers of this 
country, then I say if you give them a 
chance to be well-informed and to 
cast a secret ballot, you have the 
firmest possible foundation for labor 
peace... .” 

The philosophic politician can 
relish that exchange. He might say 
that, insofar as these two men are 
representative, the wing of the Re- 
publican Party to which one is at- 
tached is cynically-minded, the other 
idealistic. He might say here is one 
mind disenchanted, another moved 
by faith. The possibility for musing 
opened by such a revealing fragment 
is almost limitless. 

But the businessman will not be 
able to forget that this exchange was 





developed in the context of a ; 
tional debate on what to do abo; 
labor problems. He will need to kno 
who is right because the vita! qu: 
tion on which this sharp differen 
of opinion develops lies at the he: 
of the problem we face, and its x 
swer will determine the wisdom ; 
solutions which are being offered, 


Overlooked 


For if Taft is right, that “the me 
are more radical than their leader, 
we proceed best toward the goal, 
labor peace by strengthening ti 
hands of those leaders of the union 
by giving them a larger measure o 
control over their members than the 
now possess. 

And if Stassen is right, we do th 
opposite. 

But history suggests that neith 
is more nearly right than the othe: 
Ruling out the exceptional—in whic! 
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Water’ 
murder 





group each man would find almojmgone d 
as many cases as the other wit; muc 
which to document his position 
something essential seems to have eg" § 
caped them both. For labor leade 
ship is not significantly different iq™@Here’s 
character to other kinds of volunta istry — 
leadership. 

P Then t 
Invalid becom 


By and large, no such distinctio 
as ‘Taft and Stassen would make be 
tween union leader and member : 
valid. If that leadership has any pe: 
manence, it is neither more nor 
radical than the majority of thos 
who follow it. By a process of con 
stant interaction, of influencing an 
being influenced, the leaders and t! 
rank and file keep in step. Once thi 
step is broken, the tenure of the leac 
ership is seriously threatened. 

We are lucky that the facts do n 
require us to accept either the 12! 
or the Stassen views on this issue bx 
cause the choice they offer us 1s 
very hard choice indeed. If we beg" 
making sharp distinctions betwec! 
the unions and the men who lea 
them, we shall shortly find oursel\: 
up a blind alley. 
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Water’s a killer. In a subtle torture once practised in the Orient; 
murder trickled from the dragon’s mouth. Drop by drop, it 
meant slow death to the victim. This devilish practise of a by- 
gone day may seem remote to you—but insidious water torture 
is much closer to home. It can be as near as your garage. It can 
ean slow death—to your car. 
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Here’s what water does to your car's radiator. It’s simple chem- 
istty—and destructive. The water absorbs oxygen from the air. 
Then the oxygen attacks the metals in the cooling system which 
become rusted and corroded. It’s slow death by w*ter. 


“tion 4 





& In the winter you don’t have to worry about water torture because 
r all good anti-freeze contains corrosion and rust inhibitors. But in 
hos ‘“ ) the summer—take care! The best care is Nor’way* Radiator Service 
a in the spring with Nor’way Anti-Rust. 

th 

tha When your anti-freeze is drained, have your service station spring-condition 
“se your entire cooling system, too—with Nor’way Cleaner and Stop Leak. 


For smooth sailing this summer, ask for Nor’way Radiator Service this spring! 


h 
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Conmercial Solves Corporation 
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It’s NOT Just ANOTHER Caliper— 
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—but an extremely useful tool made 
of long lasting 18-8 STAINLESS STEEL 








This pocket Slide Caliper has many additional useful features not found in the 
traditional article. Easy reading etched on calibrations in both inches and metric 
 /stem—a standard 3'2 inch rule in 64ths inch—a table of Decimal Equivalents 
an the reverse side, where the advertisement of your firm may also be etched. 
A genuine leather case and mailing box for each. Priced under $2.00 in moderate 


quantities. Quick delivery. 


Every executive who gets one of these calipers 
from you will remember your firm gratefully. 


Specialty-wise Advertisers know that off 


distribution is more productive 





of good results than at Christmas, when others may be giving gifts. Choose 
your EXECUTIVE LINE advertising gift now and distribute early. 
50 YEAR DESK CALENDARS e@ CRYSTAL GLASS MONOGRAMMED 
ASH TRAYS AND CIGARETTE BOXES @ PAPERWEIGHTS @ 
TAPE MEASURES @ RULERS @ LIGHTERS @ ETC. 
If you cannot locate a reputable Advertising Specialty firm in 
your vicinity who handles The EXECUTIVE Line—write to 


Alfred Robbins Organization — 35 W. 42 St. — New York 18, N. Y. 





eee] These © Trademarks of 


The EXECUTIVE Line 


are your assurance of quality and good taste 
in the selection of your advertising specialties. 


Lema 














Novel Device Counts Typewritten Words” 


TIME-SAVING boon to authors, radio 
A writers and newspapermen is this 
tiny‘ Wordometer” that can be used on 
any typewriter. It supplies a running 
total as the copy is being written, elim- 
inating the need for counting. 

Appliances such as this depend on 
high precision parts for efficient opera- 
tion, and can only find wide markets 
when these are produced economically. 





At Ericsson we have spent 35 years 
in producing parts of the closest toler- 
ances on mass-production basis. We 
invite inquiries from manufacturers 
who require precision parts at economi- 


cal cost for exacting applications. 
J o - 

*The above machine is 

shown for its interest 

value. It is not manu- 


factured by Ericsson. 





ESTABLISHED 1911 





U.A.W. Gives | 


Marathon strike at }| 
settled on same term; the 
pany offered last Octobe; 
security not granted. 











































One of the nation’s ma 
(BW—Jan.11’47,p86) end 
Wis., this week. Employ: 
I. Case Co., members of the 
Auto Workers (C.I.O.), 6 
bulently (927 to 448) to eid the 
day walkout. In doing so thicy ag 
accept a wage increase of alyout 
hour and minor “fringe” benef 
as an improved vacation plan. 
e No Security Clause—The i nior 
to achieve its major objective: 
security clause. This was the m 
sue from the start of the strike 9 
26, 1945. U.A.W. first deman 
closed-shop clause, then in tum 
for a union shop, maintenanc: of 
bership, and, finally, a simple ¢ 
of union dues. It got none of 

Dissatisfaction over the J. I. C 
tlement was immediate in hig| 
tionalized U.A.W. Pro-Waltcr 
union spokesmen—who _ urged 
strike settlement—said the finang 
crease makes the J. I. Case work 
second highest paid in the farm 
ment manufacturing industry. 7 
mitted that otherwise the result 
a good contract, but said it wa 
best we could do.” Dissidents, 
in the leftist, R. J. Thomas camp 
described the settlement as a ¢ 
© Offers and Counteroffers—The 
originally demanded a 30¢ how 
crease, and the company offered | 
cember, 1945, the then-standar 
raise. Last October the company 
its offer to 25¢ an hour, and ag 
give practically all benefits provi 
the new contract—but no union 
in any form. It was on the b 
this offer that the union finally 4 

The company agreed to take all 
ers back without discrimination 
this week was sending returm-+ 
notices to the 3,500 U.A.W. me 
employed at the Racine plant. 
e Spotlight on Allis—The Ca. 
ment leaves the labor relations sp 
focused more squarely on U 
strike at the Allis-Chalmers \| 
Maneuvering for control there r 
left anti-Reutherites securely | 
saddle (BW—Feb.15’47,p90). And 
it was members of this group wi 
terly criticized the Case scttl 
there is little likelihood it wil! sa! 
any similar compromise at. Allis. 

Thus the factional aftermath 
Case strike will almost surely 
stiffen the resistance of left-wing! 
ists at Allis-Chalmers. 
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AMERICA 
LEADS THE WORLD 
in the Use of Metals 


... thanks in part to better explosives 

















America is not the only country in the world with vast metallic mineral 
wealth. It is unquestionably the leading nation in converting this wealth 
into usable products—more skyscrapers, marine vessels, airplanes, auto- 
mobiles, telephones, electric lights, bathtubs, refrigerators, dynamos. 


The American metal mining industry, 
when it went to war, astounded the 
world with its production of alu- 
minum, copper, iron, lead, zinc and 
other metals. In times of peace, the 
industry assumes a vital role in mak- 
ing the United States a great nation— 
doing 40 percent of the world’s work 
with only 7 percent of the world’s 
population! 


Atlas is proud of the role it has played 
in metal Explosives have 
helped boost ore production tremen- 
dously in the eighty 
dynamite was introduced—doubling 


mining. 


years since 





production of some metals, multiply- 
ing production of others many times 
over. Millions of pounds of Atlas ex- 
plosives, especially compounded for the 
industry, have done much to make 
metal mining safer, more productive, 
less costly. 


The Atlas contribution to metal mining 
is paralleled by its service to many 
other industries. By painstaking re- 
search on explosives, chemicals, in- 
dustrial finishes, coated fabrics and 
activated carbons, Atlas has built a 
stockpile of ideas on which American 
enterprise is constantly drawing. 


POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


Offices in Principal Cities 


>| | Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes * Coated Fabrics « Acids 


Activated Carbons e Industrial Chemicals 



















Smooth 
Borders 
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S Z by Krueger* 


; made of 





If you’ve ever bumped your tender 
portions against the rough edge of a 
bed spring, you can fully appreciate 
the comfort-feature of Krueger smooth 
borders. Non-sag support and longer 
spring life are other reasons why more 
and more spring manufacturers are 
specifying Krueger. Into Krueger bor- 
ders go dependable Keystone wire... 
with proper ductility for easy forming 
anc crimping — yet stiff and springy 
to resist sagging. 


Whatever the wire need, Keystone can 
normally supply it. 









*Krueger and 
Company, Chicago 
47, Illinois 
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MUSIC SPRING WIRE 





SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
for all industrial purposes 
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KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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Forum on Labo; 


Congressional hearinggfovemm 
legislation d pent Of 

new legislation draw par, rstions 
of witnesses, whose testimametary L 
. . eans 
provides no surprises. Shab 
‘ h woul 

Before the month is out, tlc Refi an unf: 


lican idea of how the governm. at si@iom =P 





deal with labor problems w:! bx f™., Rela 
veiled. It will, of necessity, bc a foe she 
promise with necessity. Three wed which 
factors keep it from being whit afi iness’ 
its sponsors will defend as idc change 

(1) A bill must be presented \ifRpwelve-s 
will get not only majority support fina Ch 
the backing of two-thirds of Congfiffiminat 
so that a presidential veto, if it coffe wor 
can be overridden. cago, P 

(2) A law must not be so drastic sing V 
those against whom it is directed wilflmber 
in less jeopardy by sabotaging it Mer sent 
forcement than in being subject tion of 
penalties. the Na’ 








































(3) An election is scheduled for; 
year in which some labor votes wil 
needed by any candidate for nat 
office if his candidacy is not to be { 
doomed to failure. 

e Hearings—Within these decided 
itations, Republican majorities on 
Senate and House Labor committees 
offer legislation which is the produc 
seven intensive weeks of hearings 


throug] 
ee chai 
¢ coul 
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both sides of the Capitol. _Inc., 

A parade of witnesses gave sen:flons on 
and representatives their ideas of wihing we 
was needed. Presidential politics todincent 
bow in the appearance of Harold of th 
Stassen (page 98), avowed candidate; and 
the Republican nomination, before ficiliatic 
Senate committee headed by Roberfiling wi 
Taft of Ohio, who also has an evefitywide 
the White House. losed § 
e@ Clews—The hearings, through qi B. D 
tions asked, developed clews to how ¥ js slay 
legislators themselves were thinking ft C. E 
specific alterations in labor law. A@ome a 
of agreement and disagreement becaiosed-sh 
exposed. With some exceptions, HMost m 
witnesses on the whole produced li Eric . 
that was not known in advance. f of th 

And it was a familiar lineup: ljvelopm 


lective 

hen the 
mmuni 
ising: 
nts; th 
ion leac 
iews 


against any os industry for thé 
government for hardly any. 

e Labor’s Viewpoint—Only by per 
ent prodding did the House commi 
scratch tHe stone wall of labor op; 
tion. 


A.F.L. President William Green ¢ 


ceded that the A.F.L. will not oppimbers 
free speech for employers, short of cffyne M 
cion; will accept union registration Ws he wi 
out licensing and the filing of finanfhe can 
statements. n't vi 
But John L. Lewis, C.1.0. Presid! sees n 
Philip Murray, and others from |: closed 
stood their ground: No change! TiBllow-dc 
suggestions? Remove underlying caus of Ne 
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ybor dissatisfaction through im- 
ed wages, working conditions, secur- 


ingsfimovemment Suggestions—From gov- 
Hent officials came some affirmative 
Para stions, not many. From Labor 
timelligetary Lewis B. Schwellenbach: Pro- 
means of settling jurisdictional dis- 
«. ban those secondary boycotts 
h would force an employer to com- 
an unfair labor practice. 
om Paul M. Herzog, National 
ot Relations Board chairman: Any 
ge should “enrich” the Wagner 
which his board administers. 
ysiness’ Ideas—Management ideas 
change were plentiful. Chief target: 
twelve-year-old Wagner Act, “‘labor’s 
na Charta.” Objective: Eliminate 
rimination in labor’s favor. 
he words of W. Homer Hartz of 
cago, president of Morden Frog & 
sing Works, speaking for the U.S. 
mber of Commerce, typified em- 
er sentiment: ““We favor wholesale 
sion of the Wagner Act.” 
he National Assn. of Manufactur- 
through Ira Mosher, executive-com- 
ee chairman, advised that industrial 
e could come through elimination 
pur “root causes” of strife: industry- 
e bargaining, closed shop, secondary 
cott, and mass picketing. 
xceptions—In general, industry wit- 
es concurred in this. Exceptions: 
Imon E. Roth, president of the 
ional Federation of American Ship- 
p, Inc., predicted chaotic wage con- 
ns on ships if industrywide_bar- 
ing were banned. 
incent P. Ahearn, executive secre- 
}of the National Sand & Gravel 
n., and industry adviser to the U. S. 
pciliation Service, urged “caution” in 
ling with the closed shop and in- 
tywide negotiations. 
losed Shop Hit—Of the closed shop, 
il B. DeMille, movie producer, said: 
is slavery.” General Motors Presi- 
it C. E. Wilson avowed he would 
me a farmer before he would sign 
osed-shop agreement. 
lost mode:ate of industry witnesses 
Eric A. Johnston, speaking in be- 
f of the Committee for Economic 
clopment. He advocated making 
lective bargaining more effective. 
hen the House committee brought up 
mmunism, Johnston was less com- 
mising: “Communists are foreign 
nts; they should be barred from 
jon leadership.” 
‘ews of Congressmen—Committee 
mbers gave freely of their views. 
kyne Morse of Oregon, labor friend, 
‘he will vote against the closed shop 
he can be convinced such a ban 
‘n't violate “freedom of contract.” 
ll sees no difference between a ban on 
i@@ closed shop and that existing against 
llow-dog” contracts. Sen. Irving M. 
“augies of New York to Lewis: “The Wag- 
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fficient plants use machines specifically designed for a certain 
range of work sizes. For greatest efficiency in the grinding of small holes 
(36” to 3’’), Bryant offers the new, small Series 107 Internal Grinder. @ The Series 
107 is designed for tool room and small lot grinding. It has a chuck swing of 9 
inches, a maximum traverse stroke of 6 inches and a maximum grinding stroke 
of 4 inches. Provision can be made for 11’ swing. Preloaded ball bearings are used 
on both cross and longitudinal slides. This allows the use of a very light wheel slide, 
yet provides the utmost rigidity and sensitivity necessary for extremely precise work 
with quality finish. The new Series 107 uses the Bryant High Frequency Wheel 
Head as standard equipment. This provides direct wheel spindle drive at speeds 
up to 100,000 r.p.m., assuring the efficient surface speeds so necessary when 
grinding small bores. Belt drive is available for slow speeds. @ Although a 
minimum of floor space is required, operator comfort has been carefully con- 
sidered. The simplified controls are conveniently located, and the operator may 
operate the machine, either when standing or sitting. Write for complete details 
on this new, small internal grinder that is functionally designed to grind small bores. 


THE NEW BRYANT 
SERIES 107 INTERNAL GRINDER 
FOR SMALL BORES 


Send for the Man from BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S. A. 


RYANT 














me «© «CEASIER and 
FASTER to handle- 
that’s the HACKNEY KEG! 


wk 


e Stop and think for a moment how many times a beer keg 
is “handled” in one trip. It makes you appreciate the 
economies of the easy-to-handle Hackney Keg. It’s light in 
weight ... so light that drivers can handle it with a mini- 
mum of time and effort. But at the same time Hackney 
Kegs are strong ... their steel construction is well able to 
withstand the bangs and jolts that are a part of modern 
handling. Be sure to get full details today. 


MODERN HACKNEY KEGS 
ARE DESIGNED TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 


e Greater handling ease and economy 

e Sturdy, lightweight, compact construction 
e Less storage space, less truck space 

@ Low maintenance charges 

e Easy to keep clean and sanitary 

e@ Guard beer quality 

e Accurate capacity 


Your requirements govern the design and 

construction of Hackney Kegs. For exam- 

ple, they are easier to handle because 
a good, positive grip is 
assured by the deep, full- 
curled chimes. 


ee fa eoeeeceeeeceseeseseseseseeese 


MILWAUKEE 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 
Manufacturers of Hackney Products 


Main Office and Plant: 1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 « 208 S. La Saile St., Room 2072, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 ¢ 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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ner Act should affirmative), st,), 
ployers’ rights to free speec! 
When all was over, the: 
propositions on which lab 
agement spokesmen agreed 
against compulsory arbitrati 
ation of a mediation board. 
get arbitration, but may be s. Idle 
another government board. 


HOLLYWOOD MUDDLE 


Movie-like abduction and_ eq}; 
studio strike leader Herbert S$ orrc\ 
low) has focused new attcatiog 
Hollywood’s muddled labor pro} 
Sorrell recently was found bound 
beaten in the barren Mojave J) 
He told police he had been seize 
three men, pistol-clouted about 
head, left for dead. 

Sorrell’s striking Conference of 
dio Unions and the International 
ance of Theatrical Stage Fmplo 
both A.F.L. affiliates, have been fey 
for two years over studio-set jur 
tional lines (BW —Oct.5’46,p100), 
recent months, I.A.T.S.E. has g: 
a strong upper hand. > 

There were quick hints by C. 
foes that Sorrell’s “beating” was pla 
in his own strike offices, time 
remobilize support for a flagging C: 
campaign. Sorrell partisans, hoy 
could point to a long list of other 
gings, beatings, and “strong 
stuff” in the internecine fight. So 
they charged, was only the latest 
most notable victim. 

Meanwhile, a studio carpenter-: 
with Sorrell’s C.S.U.—asked the H 
Labor Committee in Washingtor 
probe the dispute. He warned of 
utter disregard for law and order in 
lywood,” and testified that becauy 
chose to appear before the House g 
he was “in danger of [his] life.” 


For studio union leader Het 
Sorrell, a beating and hospitalizat 
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w-world ships... for the 
world’s oldest trade routes 





ROM Portugal to the Black Sea and Russia, from Morocco 
to India and Burma . . . wherever American shippers 
find markets, or American importers seek supplies ... there 


Seruing our vessels drop anchor! 


MEDITERRANEAN Eighteen fast, new cargo liners—tangible evidence of the 






NORTH AFRICA far-sighted building program inaugurated in 1938 —consti- 
tute a fleet wholly completed since the war and replacing 

BLACK SEA with more modern vessels the losses sustained in that conflict. 
RED SEA INDIA It is our pride to belong to a strong American Merchant 


CEYLON BURMA Marine, ready and able to play an indispensable part in 
re-vitalizing America’s peacetime trade, and in building the 
economic foundations of a prosperous and progressive new 


\ world. 


» \ Fortnightly sailings to the Mediterranean with the new “F our Aces”, 
150-passenger, one-class liners, expected to be ready early in 1948. 


. AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


Zat 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
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ELIMINATE THE 
BOTTLENECKS 


by “CONTRACTING” 


In the manufacture of almost any products there are 
likely to be certain assemblies that hold up the com- 
pleted job. 


Maybe it’s lack of enough machinery, enough expe- 
rienced labor, or even working space. 


Why not delegate parts of the production job? Call 
in a good contract manufacturer and put part of the 
problem on his shoulders—add his facilities, his labor 
supply, his working space to yours. 


Why not “Let Lewyt Do It?” 


We know what it is to integrate our facilities with the 
assembly lines of the other fellow. We have the facil- 
ities, we have experienced labor, we have working 
space . . . and we’ve been at this sub-contracting 
business for more than fifty years. 


The cost may surprise you! 


But we have not been spoiled by the war-time cost- 
plus era—we were brought up with a stop watch in 
one hand, a sharp pencil in the other and a lot of 
cost-conscious peace-time customers looking over 
our shoulder. 


We seem to have a knack of finding shortcuts in fab- 
ricating or assembling that keep the costs interest- 
ingly low. Maybe you'll find that we can make certain 
of your assemblies or parts even more economically 
than you can make them in your own plant. 


In any case it won’t cost you more than the time it 
takes to go into the matter with us. 


* *x * 
Write on your business stationery for our illustrated brochure 


describing the Lewyt organization. Lewyt Corporation, Contract 
Manufacturing Division, 66 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


Cw 


LET LEWVTZ DO It 





FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY A CONTRACT MANUFACTURER, 
EXPERTLY STAFFED TO PRODUCE COMPLETE ELECTRONIC AND 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES, COMPONENT PARTS, SUB-ASSEMBLIES 
AND METAL PRODUCTS, TO THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 
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Convention Mc 


U.A.W. meeting to 
demands on Gene‘al 
lacks the determined gi; 
of last year’s prestrike sg 


In November, 1945, de cgates 
General Motors council «: +} 
Auto Workers (C.1.0.) mt at 
in angry mood. They list. ned 
leadership describe their w ige qj 
in terms of righting econo nic iy 
and they vied with one another 
ing aggressively for change. Th; 
they approved the strike which 
in G.M. a few days later, and 
with tight lips out of their ; 
room. 

The same council met last \ 
at Detroit to hear the shape o 
coming demands on Genera! \ 
criticize and expand them. The. 
as always in a union micetin 
sonorous, old-fashioned. The disc 
of demands were, as always, j 
But the 200-odd delegates came 
their meeting room smiling. Th 
be another sign (page 15) of th 
things ahead on the labor front. 
e Council Setup—A council | 
U.A.W. includes two delegate 
each plant affiliate. Most loc 
their two top bargaining offi 
president and the chairman of t 
gaining committee. 

They came to Detroit at locul 
expense, covering actual cost of 
and hotel room plus a maxim 
$8.50 per day for other expenses. 

Presiding at such sessions is th 
man of the bargaining commit 
the department, in this case 
Frederico of Buick Local 599, 
eran at negotiating. Frederico, 
delegates felt, made a good ch 
He is fair to both sides in 4 
bate, he holds the meeting 
order, and he is quite at home 
complexities of parliamentary |: 
which such a meeting often drift 
e Reuther’s Report—The agen 
such meetings is fairly constant 
there are reports and recommen 
from the department director 4 
director. U.A.W. President W: 
Reuther has stayed at the head 
G.M. department, and he had a | 
analysis and report of com 
Codirector John Livingston. a h 
lieutenant from Kansas City, wi 
is a regional director, followe 
more details. 

These reports outlined pr 
faced in day-to-day negotiating 
tions. Wage-raise policies, t!r0u 
were discussed in terms of bread, 
clothing, shelter, and fuel for $ 
week workers whose average tak’ 
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ork Guarantee Asked 


Most notable demand formu- 
ted by the United Auto Work- 
(C.1.0.) for presentation to 
eneral Motors is for a “guaran- 
bd work week’’—offered as a first 
»» toward the guaranteed annual 

we. Now, most plants do little 
gates . than guarantee four hours’ 
the #BLin pay for each day an em- 
ta yee is ordered to report. The 
ied eekly guarantee scheme would 
ge divide that, when an employee 
\l0 infllieins work on a Monday morn- 
ther Me, he is automatically credited 
Thaffith 40 hours of work for the 
‘ich @lmeck. It would be up to the com- 
ind pny to find something for him to 


J to 
3/ 


e Sa 


0, 

Other demands will be for a 
t wmbi¢-an-hour wage increase, old 
ye offme pensions, and welfare benefits. 








-etin oday, the delegates were told, runs 
disoiil@elow that level. 

‘, iiners Supported—Next, as always, 
imeg™® the broad, general resolutions 
—Th@) characterize every meeting of 
' th@l Those at Detroit included an ex- 
ont,Zion of sympathy for John L. Lewis, 
il condemnation of the Supreme 
ategit affirmation of the mine workers’ 


iciai/en the top bargaining committee 
f ieht in its recommendations for the 
mds to be presented to G.M. Any 
\calff/¥cil member could advance his own; 
{i did. Any member could criticize 
cimii™:; many did. They argued over flaws 
eM saw in the grievance procedure. 
thq@l had ideas on seniority they wanted 
nitf™ject into contract discussions. 
¢ fhe decisions of the council (box, 
9, fe) will be presented by the dele- 
s; when they return home, to the 
jbers they represent. When approval 
agmis level has been obtained—prac- 
ilj™y a foregone conclusion—the de- 
is will be presented to G.M. 
Earnest—As always, the meeting 
intensely serious throughout—far 
t so than the average convention 
usinessmen. The reason is simple. 
pn delegates at a G.M. council 
ing know that the things they talk 
jt are their means of life. Further, 
feel their views are valuable and 
ential—a union council meeting is 
ypical gathering where speeches, re- 
, and positions are presented to a 
> which has little hand in their 
ing or implementing. 
he Old and the New—The average 
gate at the G.M. conference was be- 
1 40 and 45 years old. Gray heads 
} commonplace. These are the 
.W. veterans of the 37 sitdowns and 
carly union struggles. But a sprink- 
of young men with service dis- 
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Working in clear acetate, Kellogg Container designers conceived the 


Greenhouse, an unconventional box for flowers, Here is dewy freshness 
for milady, in a package that has rich and memory-filling significance. 

Kellogg Container can develop a modern View Pac container for 
your merchandise in clear acetate, fashioned to protect from dust, 
dampness and inquisitive fingers — printed and decorated to enhance 
your name ... designed to express natural beauty in natural settings 
that create the irresistible impulse to buy! 


Send us a sample of your merchandise. We will 
return it to you in a sales-engineered package. e-72 


KELLOGG CONTAINER DIVISION 





UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Send for your copy today 


Tells you how to: produce fine and ultra- 
fine powders; test the value of such grind- 
ing; obtain accurate control of particle 
size; improve blending and dispersion; 
select the proper mechanical pulverizer 
for your needs, 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Rood, Summit, N. Ji 


-PULVERIZER 
~ATSRrZER 


MIKRO: 
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EFFORT 
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with an RCA 2-station 
INTERCOM SYSTEM 


Convert walking time into working 
time—between executive and secre- 
tary ... doctor and receptionist... 
in retail store... at home. Two station 
units, amplifier, 100 feet of connect- 
ing wire, make quick, easy installa- 
tion. Write for full details. 










SOUND EQUIPMENT 
RADIO CORPORATION 


of AMERICA 


CAMDEN AS 














IS OVER THE PICKET LINE OUT? 


Use of a helicopter to keep raw materials moving over—instead of tiroug| 
—a picket line ended this week, at least temporarily. 
A.F L. electrical workers elected to pass through picket lines of 32 strikiy 
A.F.L. teamsters, Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp. of New Bedford 
Mass., hired a commercial helicopter to get supplies to the plan 
Pickets tried flying box kites to stop landings, urged Washington to ) 

use of aircraft as strike fighters. Flights ended when teamsters threatene 
to bar gasoline deliveries by picketing the helicopter’s home air field 





When its 2/ 





charge emblems in their lapels kept the 
group from being uniformly middle- 
aged. These are the new faces, the new 
elements of U.A.W. leadership. 

Only a few fitted the general concept 
of a labor delegate. Most wore white 
shirts, conservative neckties. ‘Trousers 
were pressed to sharp edge; none sagged. 
Faces were clean shaven. In private con- 
versation, voices were restrained and 
language natural—quite different, inci- 
dentally, from the amplified, rolling 
periods which characterized tne debate. 
e Little Dissension—On uncomfortable 
chairs, in a low-ceilinged room where 
smoke gradually accumulated, the dele- 
gates transacted their business behind 
doors barred to outsiders. The session 
was conspicuous by the absence of cor- 
ridor buzzing and whispered private 
discussions. Perhaps that was because 
the temper of the delegates was re- 
strained; because they were simply for- 
mulating a position and not taking an 
“or else” attitude; because they were 
in fairly general agreement on what 
should be done, though often not on 
the way to do it; because the need for 
“deals” was lacking. 

One of the last delegates to leave 
keynoted the easy atmosphere of the 
meeting. “Let’s go have a beer and then 
head for home,” he said to his com- 
panion. “We've got time for one with- 


out hurrying.” 


OIL RAISE OVER 20¢ 


‘The second-round pay raise a 
the oil industry appeared set this \ 
Increases ranging from 20¢ to 
an hour had been written into : 
contracts covering half of C.1.0.' 
workers. ‘Their Oil Workers  Intes 
tional Union and five remaining m 
employers were bargaining near { 
range. 

A stalemate in bargaining last mo 
brought strike threats from 20,()()0) \ 
ern C.I.O. oil workers (BW—I'cb.2 
p84). After a deadline extension, 1 
tiations resulted in a compromise | 
20.2¢ hourly increase, and a 1947 ¢ 
tract without a tie-up. The O.W! 
had demanded 25¢ an hour. 

A subsequent settlement gave | 
Oil Co. employees a straight 22¢ 
crease from February through Sept 
ber, 1947. Major companies stil 
signed at midweek were Cities Scr 
Socony-Vacuum, Gulf, Pure Oil, 2 
Shell. Cities Service was. threate 
with a strike. 


Sinclair Oil Co. was first to sign Ww 


the union in the current second 1 


pay drive. Sinclair gave 18¢ an hour, 
agreed to adjust the figure upwa d qu 


terly if the cost-of-living index ! 
materially. The O.W.I.U. demand f 


25¢ hourly increase is equal to the: 


justment made thus far by Sinclair. 
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Executives should keep two points clearly in mind in appraising this 
week’s dramatic foreign policy developments: 

(1) The proposed $400-million loans to Greece and Turkey are only 
the first of a series which this country will make to support governments 
now threatened by Communist minorities. 

China is likely to fall into this group as soon as Chiang Kai-shek makes 
his government more representative of the county as a whole than it is now. 

(2) The U. S. civilian and military technicians who will administer the 
spending of the loan in each country can encourage sound industrialization 
which inevitably will make these countries better markets for U. S. goods. 

o 

Don’t overlook the fact that the present loans are expected to carry 
Greece and Turkey only through June of next year. 

Further loans to Athens and Ankara are inevitably going to be necessary. 

Engineers familiar with the reconstruction jobs to be done, and with 
the problems of creating industries in these two countries, believe that at 
least $1 billion will be required during the next five years. 

Also, while no provision is made in the pending agreements for the 
establishment of U. S. naval or air bases, you can be sure that local defense 
requirements will be charted with: 

(1) An eye on the over-all defense of the Middle East. 

(2) All installations made according to U. S. standards, with all equip- 
ment and auxiliary installations coming from this country. 

a 

British investment confidence has begun to react seriously to the 

mounting evidence of the country’s desperate economic situation. 























Government bonds, after turning weak during the coal crisis, declined 
sharply this week to new lows for*the year. 

In contrast, gold mining shares have been strong all week. 

So were Brazilian rail shares, following the announcement that British 
owners have sold the Sao Paulo Railway to the Brazilian government. 

As in the case of the pending Argentine rail sales, the price likely to be 
received is above the amount that—up to recently—had been expected. 

“ . 

Not all British companies are pessimistic over the long-term outlook. 

As part of a vast expansion in the chemical field, Shell Petroleum Co., 
Ltd., has just announced plans for construction of a $10-million chemical 
solvents plant in Cheshire. 

The project is in line with current British plans to make the Empire 
more self-sufficient; as in many cases, U. S. business will suffer. 








Crude petroleum for the new plant will come from the Netherlands 
West Indies, where sterling can be used to pay for all supplies. 

Output of refined products for British consumption will save $4 million 
annually by replacing imports from the U. S. 

a 

Similarly, Stewarts & Lloyds, kingpin in Britain’s steel industry, has 
announced plans for a new $50-million mill at Corby. 

The expansion will double the company’s ingot capacity, make Corby 
the largest steelworks in Britain, and provide the base for enlargement of the 
company’s tube production. 

London is counting on German reparations in part to equip the new mill; 











INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK Continues 
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earmarked now are the huge bessemer converters from the famous Hermann 
Goering Works, at Salzgitter. 








e 
Another British business is keying an expansion of its export program 
to industry in a former enemy country. 
Plagued with a continuing labor shortage, Lancashire textile manufac- 
turers are now negotiating in Japan for 50,000,000 yd. of gray goods which 
will be finished in British mills and sold for export in Burma and Africa. 


In this way London hopes to recapture important markets lost to Tokyo 
in the last ten years before the war. 
a 











Individual U. S. businessmen will soon be invited to Japan to make direct 
contact with former Japanese suppliers. 








Washington may announce almost any day: 

(1) An export value for the yen in relation to the dollar; 

(2) A list of Japanese industries capable of handling export orders; 

(3) Some Washington headquarters at which applications for a buying 
trip to Japan will be accepted. 

° 

Despite the gloomy political and economic outlook in China, foreign 
textile operators are showing an interest in the report from Shanghai that the 
Chinese government is preparing to sell its textile business to private firms. 





To go on the block are Japanese textile mills seized after V-J Day 
and operated since then by China Textile Industries, Inc., on behalf of the 
government. 

Included in the deal are factories with a total of 1,570,000 cotton 
spindles and 34,437 looms. 

Woolen mills normally turning out nearly 50% of Chinese production 
will also be sold. 

Foreign firms will be allowed to bid on equipment, which is valued at 
nearly $100 million—provided they agree not to export it. 








For what it is worth, Chinese officials promise that foreign operators 
will be allowed to transfer profits out of China. 


© 
U. S. textile-equipment manufacturers have ain opportunity at big 
export sales if they can make deliveries within a reasonable time. 








Mexican and Indian textile missions visited the U. S. last year. Argen- 
tine manufacturers have recently been surveying U. S. production methods. 
And within a week another big Indian manufacturer will arrive in this country 
with a staff of technical assistants. 

Indian excutives also continue to show mounting interest in the chemical 
industry, particularly plastics. Practically all equipment orders, however, will 
be contingent on technical assistance and share-the-profit contracts. 


« 
Sweden is threatening to nationalize its oil industry. 





A government-appointed survey committee has just recommended that, 
beginning July 1, 1948, the importation and distribution of gasoline and 
fuel oils be handled by the government. 

Six foreign oil companies—including Standard Oil (N. J.), the California 
Texas Oil Co., Socony-Vacuum, and Gulf Oil—would lose a profitable distribu- 
tion business in Sweden if the proposal is adopted. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 15, 1947, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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USINESS ABROAD 








\RNIA, ONT.—The Canadian gov- 
pent’s synthetic rubber plant, Poly- 
Corp. Ltd., is five years old. This 
million accumulation of silvery 
1s and spheres, overhead pipelines, 
#t red buildings, and a_five-stack 
er house stands on an Indian reser- 
m on the banks of the St. Clair 
rr, 50 miles northeast of Detroit. 
blymer Corp. is a unique business 
ty. Founded as a Crown company, 
942, it operates on private business 
s but with the authority of a govern- 
t agency. Thus, it has merged the 
ts of preeminent private industrial 
Brests, 
yticipants—Polymer invited private 
istry to set up subsidiaries to oper- 
on a management-fee basis for the 
yn company. These were St. Clair 
essing Corp. Ltd., a subsidiary of 
rial Oil Ltd.; Dow Chemical of 
ada, Ltd.; and Canadian Synthetic 
ber Ltd., a subsidiary of the four 
« rubber processing companies in 
ada; Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
; Toronto; B. F. Goodrich Tire & 
ber Co. Ltd., Kitchener; Firestone 
t & Rubber Co., Hamilton; and 
ninion Rubber Co. (subsidiary of 
S. Rubber Co.), Montreal. Polymer 
t over St. Clair from Imperial Oil 
946. 
he plant and materials at Polymer 
ing to the Canadian people, but the 
bloyees are hired and paid by the 
vidual companies rather than by 
mer Corp. 
ccomplishments—At the close of its 
) year, Polymer took a proud look 
its shoulder, then prophesied an 
plly auspicious future for the firm. 
hen Polymer was first incorporated, 
as slated to produce 90,200,000 Ib. 
una-S and butyl rubber annually. 
i's first calender year of production 
reduced 78,000,000 Ib. In 1945 
imed out 102,000,000 Ib. Last year 
reduced 114,000,000 Ib.—an output 
b above rated plant capacity. 
ioduction was originally intended 
cipally for Canadian rubber consum- 
Last year Polymer exported 50,600,- 
lb. valued at approximately $10- 
ion, to the United States, Europe, 
Latin America. 
ith Hope—Polymer expects to be 
to sell rubber at an attractive price, 
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bber Plant Pays Off 


Canada’s war-born synthetic plant at Sarnia attracts other 
stries to its area. After outstripping earlier production goals, 
plant diversifies into a greater range of products. 


cover all normal out-of-pocket expenses, 
set aside reserves for depreciation, amor- 
tization, and obsolescence, and return 
to the government interest on the initial 
investment. 

In the more distant future, however, 

Polymer sees tricky navigation ahead. 
From a small beginning in 1944, ex- 
perimentation has been under way to 
find new types of synthetics and new 
uses. The plant is gradually being 
adapted to make a wider range of prod- 
ucts, shifting with consumer demand 
and preference. 
e Products—Measuring its achievements, 
which are said to typify the work con- 
tinuing in the research end of the plant, 
Polymer reports: 

In 1945, Polymer produced two types 
of solid rubber—buna-S and butyl—and 
two types of latex. It is now producing 
four types of buna-S (or GR-S), three 
types of GR-S latex, three types of 
butyl, plus substantial quantities of two 
experimental types of butyl. One of 


these new types is still under wraps. 
The other is credited with a high resist- 
ance to ozone and recommended for 
certain types of electrical wiring. 
Within a few months Polymer ex- 
pects to have two additional types of 
GR-S latex in production, one with an 
assured future in foam-rubber products. 
e Among Other Things—Another new 
Polymer product being made in the low- 
temperature polymerization equipment 
of the butyl unit will have applications 
in packing and storing citrus fruits. ‘Two 
other types have reached the pilot plant 
stage. One is an oil resistant product. 
The other, with high styrene content, 
shows promise of long-wearing qualities 
such as are needed in rubber soles. 
Polymer also: 
e Is prepared to make almost any of the 
varieties of synthetic rubbers so far dis- 
covered—there are some 280 varieties 
of GR-S alone. 
e Has set up a new fractionating tower 
in the butylene concentration unit 
which will permit output of 5% to 10% 
more butylene from the petroleum feed 
stocks. 
e Is making raw materials available to 
other industries. ‘These materials in- 
clude ethylene, butane, isobutylene, 
butylene, and propane. 
e Plants in Area—The firm’s excess out- 
put of styrene has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of two new factories in Can- 
ada: the Dow Chemical plant adjacent 
to Polymer and the Monsanto plant on 
the Island of Montreal. These plants 
cost about $2,000,000 and employ 





Canada’s prosperous synthetic rubber plant at Sarnia: The Canadian people 
own it, but private companies hire the employees and meet the payrolls. 
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BIG “SPRAY GUN” FOR ELECTRONIC WIRING 


Radio circuits are literally sprayed into being in London these days—at 
the rate of one every 20 seconds. A similar process has been used for small 
radios in this country (BW—Feb.23’46,p19). Now Sargrove Electronics, 
Ltd., has developed a mass-production machine. It sprays metal onto a 
flat plastic base which has recesses shaped like wires, resistors, and 
inductances. One spraying in the long, narrow machine produces a com- 
plete circuit, requiring only tubes, condensers, and a loudspeaker. 








scores of Canadian technicians. Products 
of the new plants will provide new ma- 
terials for other Canadian plants, new 
employment in related industries. 

In addition, Dow is planning to spend 
$10 million more on new plants and 
Standard Chemical Co., Montreal, is 
planning a $3-million plant near Poly- 
mer. 

Finally, three cther major industries 
are definitely interested in the Sarnia 
area because of Polymer’s byproduct 
output. 


BOOSTS BRITISH EXPORTS 


The British Export Trade Research 
Organization (BW —Apr.14’45,p113) 
has completed its first year of active 
operation. 

According to its chairman Leslie 
Gamage, some 600 overseas inquiries 
and research commissions have been 
handled by the staff. 

B.E.T.R.O. is a private association. 
Its aim is active promotion and discov- 
ery of overseas markets for British prod- 
ucts. Membership now includes the 
“big five” banks and more than a score 
of trade associations. The Bank of Eng- 
land is a subscriber. 

The organization reports initial inter- 
est of British manufacturers in liberated 
countries and the Middle East has 
shifted in the long-run to Argentina and 
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South America. The organization has 
found overseas markets for such diverse 
items as lighthouse equipment and bows 
and arrows. 


INTAVA TO LIQUIDATE 


Intava, Inc., the foreign agency for 
distributing aviation products of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (New Jersey), and Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., is to be liquidated by 
the end of 1948. 

There are two principal reasons for 
this move. First, Intava couldn’t legally 
sell in the U.S. Therefore many cus- 
tomers who bought Intava fuel abroad 
used other fuels within the U.S. 
(If they hadn’t it would have looked like 
an “understanding” existed.) This loss 
of sales in the U.S. became increasingly 
important as American airlines expanded 
their world services, and as foreign lines 
got more U. S. fuel-stops. 

Second, one of the partners in Intava 
feared that sooner or later the arrange- 
ment might be hoist with a Justice 
Dept. petard. The other partner be- 
lieved contrariwise. The split puts the 
two firms technically in competition 
overseas. However, each company is 
equipped to serve some areas better than 
the other. Anyway, with expanding in- 
ternational air transport, well-traveled 
routes may be able to sustain competing 
suppliers. 





Leipzig Success 


Second postwar fair by; 
buyersfromallEurope.Consy 
goods in heavy demand Trad 
is in hard money or by bart 




















LEIPZIG—The second po.twar 
zig Fair, which opened last week, 
unexpectedly successful. With do 
the first Fair’s number of ex|iibitog 
attracted 2,000 foreign buyers. Altho 
only two came from the U.S, g 
foreign agents were buying for 
customers. About 75% of the exhibj 
were Soviet-zone firms. 

The Fair symbolizes the licayy 

phasis on exports which has chara 
ized Soviet occupation policy, 
Soviets have pushed production in 
eastern zone to an estimated 55% 
prewar output. In January, exports ff 
the zone topped imports by 7%. Md 
while, U.S.-zone production estim 
have been revised down to 35% of j 
war. 
e Barter Strong—The eastern zone 
trades with France, Norway, Swed 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Pol, 
though heaviest shipments go to 
U.S.S.R. and to the other zones. In 
zonal trade for marks is dull, but 
barter is of some consequence 
bolster foreign trade further a $2. 
lion trade pact with Norway was sig 
in February. 

The bulk of the transactions at 
Fair were for consumer goods-—texti 
ceramics, typewriters, optical goods, ¢ 
metics, and other nonessentials. Dl Ar 
ery dates run up to four months. Ic 
buyers in these categories were {1 
Scandinavia and the Low Countn we 
France and Britain, looking for hea 
industry equipment, found deli 
dates a vear away. Most production 
this category (from Soviet-owned plan 
is still destined for Russia as reparatiogfth one 
e Hard Money Talks—The USS iother— 
zone traders will accept any hard ¢ mpage. 
tency: dollars, pounds, Swiss francs, Wh 
Swedish kroner. By so doing they g an 
a trade advantage over the U. S.UgyFS Was 
zone where dollars or pounds ar 
manded, Britain placed some big | 
term orders for machine tools and 
tile equipment. French buyers, how. giMies set 
looking for machine tools, found t WAI 
francs snubbed at Leipzig. 

The U.S.S.R.-zone is itself abl 
provide materials. for hard-curten 
orders. Where trade in hard mom =: 
wasn’t possible, German firms | - 
manded raw materials. On such ¢ 
the buyer supplies materials, gets ‘ 
of finished goods production. ress 
e Russians Watch—Norway and DP: 
mark are being asked to pay in pou@y__ 
All transactions at the Fair are (VG nig 
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NATURE HAS 
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Dll A manufacturer of metal equipment in the Midwest was 


desperate. Rust and corrosion, like a horde of rats, 


untn were gnawing away at a hundred-thousand dollars worth 


PI as company’s chemists experimented 
atiogi™h One precautionary measure after 
Mother—yet nothing stopped nature's 
mpage. 

When one of our lubrication engi- 
“fiers was consulted, he informed the 


we ES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


| t! WALL TOWER, NEW YORK 5, N. Y., ROOM 18 


§ would like a free demonstration of your rust-preventive and 
ftust-removal products, at no obligation. 


e, of hand tools in his machine shop. 


company that the Cities Service re- 
search laboratories had recently per- 
fected, after years of development, a 
remarkably effective rust preventive 
(called Anti-Corrode). It was given 
exhaustive tests at once and the chemists 
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i. DRESS 














(This offer available only in Cities Service marketing territories East of the Rockies.) 
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Cf TEETH 


soon reported rust and corrosion were 
stopped dead. From that point on, 
everything down to and including 
pliers and screw drivers was coated 
with Anti-Corrode. 

Cities Service serves a// industries 
with hundreds of quality products 
from our refineries and research labo- 
ratories. And, like our good friends 
above, the many, many companies 
which we serve have found that... 


Cities Service 
means 


Great Service 
—All THE WAY CITIES 


FROM THE REFINERY 
70 YOUR PLANT SERVICE 






























CanaDpian 


MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE 


Canadian manufac- 
turer in heavy industry 
in Ontario now having 
ten million dollars an- 
nual sales has plant ca- 
pacity warranting the 
taking on of additional 
lines to build for Ameri- 
can Companies desir- 
ous of placing their 
product on Canadian 
or éxport market. 

If your company can util- 
ize plant with heavy ma- 
chining, forging and plate 
shop capacity write 


Box 529, Business Week 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
PRINCIPALS ONLY—NO BROKERS 























Drives T-head Tacks up fo 2" 
—the only Tacker that does! 


TACK.-spitting is not only dangerous but slow, 
faborious and out-of-date. So is glue. Why hand- 
pound or drive with forearm? Hansen, the one-hand, 
automatic Tacker, puts tacking, fastening, assembling 
*“prives “T-head  Vacks 

rives T-heai acks or two-poicted Tackpoin 
wp to 2” length. Self-contained. — 
Drives fast as you grip. Zip! zip! and 
the job’s done! A model for every 
tacking or fastening purpose. 
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Radio 
Telegraph 
Personal & 
Business 
Country Mail Cable 

Germany 

US-British Zone. Yes! No 

French Zone.... Yes! No 

U.S.S.R. Zone... Yes! No 
Rett. se. Yes No 
Te a ae eae i Yes Yes 
REM Goo oe has st Yes! No 
ee ae Yes! No 
French Indo-China Yes No 
Kyo”: Rae eee Yes No 
Brim. oo. kan Yes No 
Pees. oes... Yes No 
po Be ae Yes No 
Czechoslovakia... . Yes No 
os ere ee Yes No 
Ramen. . 2 6s is Yes No 
Be 5s. Yes No 
Gee ks Yes Yes 
Yugoslavia....... Yes No 
Luxembourg...... Yes No 





1 Mail pertaining to business is 





Communications Hurdles 
Status of Services to Countries Formerly Under Enemy Co 


Parcel 
Post 


11 Ib? 
11 lb? 
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22 Ib. 
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44 lb. 
44 Ib. 


r § Subject to import and export and foreign exchange control regulat 
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No? 
No? 


No?’ 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Data: Dept. of Commerce, Office of International Trade, Post Office Dept. 

1 if no contracts are made, 

2 Only one package weekly from one sender to an address in Germany and Austria ig permitted, one 
two weeks to Greece. 


8 Available if addressee or consignee is military or civil employee under A PO address. 
4 All money orders must be certified through United Kingdom. 
5 No restrictions on receiving postal money orders—dependent entirely on country’s internal regulati 
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able by the Soviet Military Government. 
Soviet officials instructed some exhibi- 
tors in advance that only provisional 
orders should be booked because repa- 
rations claims on current production 
would preclude delivery. Most of these 
firms are Soviet-owned—awarded to Rus- 
sia at Potsdam but not dismantled and 
removed. 


AF.L-Affiliate Gains 
In Union Power Shift 


OTTAWA-—There is no campaign 
for antilabor legislation in Canada like 
the one being waged in Washington. 
However, a shift in union affiliation 
is in progress. Some C.I.O.-afhliated 
Canadian Congress of Labor unions are 
switching to the A.F.L.-afhliated Trades 
& Labor Congress of Canada. 

Locals of the International United 

Electrical Workers (C.1.O.) in and 
around Toronto are flirting with the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (A.F.L.). In British Columbia 
unionized loggers are moving over from 
C.1.0O. to A.F.L. 
e Two Sides—A.F.L. men say it is a re- 
volt of the rank and file against politics 
in union leadership. C.I.O. men say it 
is a drive by A.F.L. organizers for more 
members, stemming from A.F.L. head- 
quarters in Washington. 


In most cases the rebellion 
place where Communist influen 
the C.I.O. union is heavy. Howey 
is not a simple anticommunist { 

It is being waged in the U 
Steelworkers (C.I.O.) where the le 
ship is violently anticommunist bu 
with Canada’s soc 
party (C.C.F.). There Communi 
fluence is said to be behind the A. 
which has chartered the Indeper 
Steelworkers Union 
plant of the Steel Co. of Canada 
union consists largely of stcelwo 
who refused to go on strike at th 
of the C.1.O. union last summer, 
stayed inside the plant night and 


tively tied up 


and kept it going. 


e What It Means—Politically the 1 
ment is considered important bed 
it embarrasses the C.C.F. That pa 
officially indorsed as the political 
of the labor movement by the Can 
Congress of Labor (C.1.0.). If C 
Millard, Canadian Director of the C 
steelworkers, loses that union to 
A.F.L. a good part of the C.C.F''s 
backing will go with it. 


SWISS GETS BIG PERU JOB 


LIMA—A Swiss engineering firm, 
tor Columbus, has contracted to | 
a big new power development for j 

In conjunction with Cia. Italo 
gentina de Electricidad of Buenos: 
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ihe Lima a & Power Co., Mo- 
slumbus will put up a 63,000-kw. 
, sation at Chosica on the Rio 


yor Columbus has been associated 
the expansion of the Lima Light 
bwer Co. since 1922. Just before 
ar the firm completed construc- 
of the 37,500-kw. “Juan Carosio” 
on the Rio Santa Eulalia, a tribu- 
*the Rio Rimac. 

¢ new development down river is 
ted to cost from $9,500,000 to 





Juan 
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00,000. It will be completed in 
‘ei and a half years. A 74-mi. tunnel 
gonvey the outflow of the “Juan 
so” plant to a forebay 480 meters 
Chosico. There the water will 
jopped through penstocks driven 
zh bedrock to the powerhouse to 
lt above the town. In the process 
mstruction some 154 mi. of road 
he cut in difficult terrain, 


[T HYDRO PLANS 


x of the biggest and _trickiest 
postwar power and irrigation 
nes is under way in the Armenian 
_Here the Soviets started the 
mte Sevan Cascade project years 
by 1936 three power plants were 
tng, and two lengthy irrigation 
s built. Now five more power sta- 
and additional irrigation are 
wd. Two hydro plants are already 
f way. 
ie diversion will lower: Lake 
1165 ft. during the next 50 years. 
will reduce the lake surface from 
b 80 sq. mi. The 29 streams now 
y into the 6,000-ft.-high moun- 
bke will then maintain a water 
ix times as great as now. Reason 
face evaporation and underground 
x will be drastically reduced. 
tual power output of the eight 
Swill top 600,000 kw., ranking 
her among the chief power sources 
US.S.R. 
t hydropower plant at Gyumush 
k finished by 1950. The plant at 
, on the lake shore (being built 
.underground at the subsided lake 
}. will be finished sooner. Original 
BEB called for nearly 200,000 acres of 
td land to be devoted to’ cotton 
1: Mulberry bushes. Local industry to 
’ MF up to use the power will produce 
| um, synthetic rubber, glass, car- 
lo idum, ammonia, ferro-silicon, elec- 
Hc copper, and ceramics. 
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@ Do/More Chairs are 
the choice of thousands 
of busy executives—for 
comfortable sitting, and 
postural aid to physical 
fitness,mental alertness, 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. Send for FREE booklet, 
Dept. $10 Elkhart, indiana “PHYSICAL FITNESS” 











Music Wire— 


.003'' to .200"' 
Bright-tinned al- 
loy-coated, 


Warehouse 
Stocks 
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CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 
JOHNSON 


STEEL & WIRE CO., INC. 
Worcester 7, Mass 











For COMPETENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE in the v.s. 


and Canada, deal with pro- 
Sessional photographic studios 
which display this emblem. 
Get new 1947 Classified Directory free. Lists 
competent photographers geographically 
and by name, with key to special services. 
A big help when you need photographs 
from out-of-town. Ready soon. A request on 
your letterhead will bring it. 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...... 143.8 149.0 156.0 166.8 
Railroad ....... 43.8 46.3 50.0 62.2 
Ree The. ioe) 85. 2 
Bonds 
Industrial ......123.8 111.9 112.5 116.0 
Railroad ....... 113.3 114.1 114.5 119.8 
oo, ae .-111.4 123.7 123.6 124.6 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


Stocks Slump Sharply 


Despite the occasional firming ten- 
dencies in early New York Stock Ex- 
change trading sessions last week, bear- 
ish elements had the last word. Prices 
suffered their worst slump in four 
months on Friday. Saturday saw them 
toboggan still further. 

This week’s early Big Board trading 
activity didn’t produce any more encour- 
aging results. On Monday and ‘Tues- 
day, only feeble rallying tendencies 
appeared, and sell-orders still dictated 
the market’s over-all price moves, And 
Wednesday’s reaction to President ‘T'ru- 
man’s speech on foreign affairs indi- 
cated that the market had not over- 
discounted, pricewise, the seriousness of 
the situation abroad. 

e Biggest Factor—According to current 
chatter in brokerage boardrooms, the 
steady growth of investor and trader 
worry over foreign developments has 


been largely responsible for the recent 


ever, have been some don 
The continued sharp ris 
ity prices has been a parti 
factor. Their climb has 
more and more concern © 
wage situation, and the p 
wave of consumer price 
come. 
e Earnings Prospects—'] |) 
ting on the market sideli 
that industrial earnings in 


of 1947 are very apt to set 4 1 


In fact, the prospect of sui!) 
els caused the buying last sp 
sent the stock price aver: 
1942-46 bull market highs 

The market, however, ra 
flects the current state of « 


] 
\ 


dividends, or discounts the sane 


twice. ‘Today's price levels 

flect an appraisal of tomorioy 
and dividend disbursement 
vestors and traders have dis: 
cent events too many carn 
“boom and bust” cycle fo: 
@ Doubts—Markct 


business results. ‘They kno 


well that any sharp slackening 
day’s tempo of activity could } 
its train lower sales volumes, 
operating costs, and inyenton 
which could drastically reduce t! 


carnings. 


Up to the middle of this we 
volume of —_ in the “Mar 
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participant 
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Write to Charles Abel, Executive Manager, poor showing of stocks generally. Run- off” had not reached large propporate 
THE PHOTOGRAPHERS ASS’N OF AMERICA ning close seconds in importance, how- though there were a couple of 
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BUSINESS BORROWS MORE "NEW MONEY” 
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days. ‘The market, also, had re- 
ed pretty much of a professional 


ertia and Apathy”—One prominent 
er of the Wall Street scene has 
bed the recent weakness to “‘invest- 
inertia and speculative apathy.” 
long this will last is anybody’s 


cording to a source usually well in- 
d, however, a number of “nor- 
;} smart’’ investment-trust manage- 
shave lately turned quite bearish 
the outlook for the intermediate 
They expect a business “bump” 
hey took advantage of last month's 
to put themselves in shape for it. 


porate Offerings Still Scarce 


he tempo of activity in the new 
s market perked up sharply last 
| New security flotations, totaling 
bd $215,000,000, were offered pub- 
the year’s highest weekly total to 


hderwriters specializing in corporate 
ing, however, had nothing to crow 
. One municipal deal (the sale of 
million in Michigan bonus bonds) 
nted for 93% of the week’s ac- 


is week saw new corporate flota- 
just as scarce. Only two impor- 
ferings were revealed. And both 
ed already-outstanding common 
of utility operating properties, dis- 
of by holding companies. 
ning Up—Two large-scale financ- 
perations, however, are in the 
Consolidated Edison Co. of 
York will open bids Mar. 18 cov- 
$100 million of new 35-year re- 
ng bonds. On Mar. 25, American 
hone & Telegraph Co. will sell 
million of “new money” deben- 
(page 93), the largest single block 
orate securities ever floated in the 
‘sucs market. 
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Wall Street seems to have no doubt 

that this testing of the market will 
prove successful—since both issues are 
of high investment stature, and two 
powerful investment banking groups 
are prepared to vie for the honor (and 
profit) of handling them. 
e Cautious—Underwriters, however, are 
still showing plenty of caution where 
flotations of less-seasoned, lower-rated 
issues are concerned. Even though bid- 
ding was brisk for the two blocks of 
utility shares offered this week, no 1946- 
style, get-them-at-any-price tactics were 
disclosed. 

Instead, bids for each noticeably re- 
flected the recent stock market weak- 
ness, the recent hardening in money 
rates, and the 1946 underwriting losses 
caused by undue optimism. 

In 1946, bids for similar offerings 

often equaled 18 times the annual 
earnings of issuers. And buyers had to 
be content with yields of under 5%. 
This week’s winning bids, however, 
didn’t even equal ten times earnings. 
Public sale of the shares offered inves- 
tors yields of 6.40% and 7.25%. 
e Prospects—Obviously, this refusal of 
underwriters to be stampeded into pay- 
ing “‘too-rich” prices for offerings won't 
produce a boom-time new issues market 
such as was seen in 1946 (chart). But 
Wall Street knows too well that such 
wild occasions always engender serious 
loss-causing congestion—such as devel- 
oped in the latter half of last year. And 
it’s determined not to repeat its costly 
1946 experience in 1947. 

Obviously, the Street is disappointed 
at the size of underwritings to date. 
But it’s still positive that its saner 1947 
pricing policies will bring, in the months 
ahead, a reasonably active new issues 
market. And it expects that such a 
market will prove profitable not only to 
borrowing corporations but, for a 
change, to the underwriting trade and 
the security-buying public, too. 
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WALL STREET 


*“‘Curiouser and Curiouser” 


“Where am 1?” Alice was more con- 
fused than when she had fallen down 
the rabbit hole. “Vou'’re where you are, 
of course,” the Duchess replied, “in the 
Chicago Wheat Pit, naturally.” Alice 
didn’t feel natural at all, but she 
thought it impolite to argue. “That 
man over there,” announced the Duci- 
ess, “is buying September wheat.” 

“You mean he is buying wheat that 
doesn’t exist?” asked Alice. 

“It had better—in September,” mut- 
tered the Duchess darkly. 

“I don’t think said Alice. 
“Then you shouldn’t talk,” snapped the 
Duchess. 

To 100 million or more Americans, 
including many financial literate, 
Alice’s confusion is nothing if not 
understandable—the 38 great commod- 
ity markets are virtual Wonderlands 
beyond comprehension. But to thou- 
sands of others, the buying and se!ling 
of futures in wheat and cotton, soy- 
beans and hides, are familiar operations 
through which they protect their cap- 
ital. When a farmer in May sells wheat 
for September delivery, he buys protec- 
tion against a drop in the market. 
When a cotton mill in May sells Oc- 
tober cotton, it protects its inveniory 
against a drop in the price of cotton— 
and a comparable drop in the price of 
its finished goods. 

But transactions between buyers and 
sellers who represent trade interests are 
rarely in balance. And that’s where 
speculators play their vital role. With- 
out speculative activity, markets would 
not be fluid, price swings would be 
much sharper. The risks these specu- 
lators take are great—too great for all 
bat the well-heeled and the well-versed 
—but so too are their rewards. 

In this specialized field, the nation- 
wide investment firm of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane is definitely 
not “small potatoes.” Its Commodity 
Department serves commodity-traders 
exceedingly well. Reason: with access 
to the firm’s 45,000 miles of private 
wires, connecting 92 offices, it provides 
sources of information vital to efficient 
trading. In markets that move in min- 
utes, it’s geared for split-minute trans- 
mission of spot news, still finds time to 
issue periodic studies on individual 
commodities.* This comprehensive ap- 
proach to commodity trading has 
brought many a “well done” from those 
who need facts, benefit from facts 
translated into action. 











* Newest study “‘Corree”, available at no charge. 
Just address request to Department S-9, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New 


York 5, N. ¥ 
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THE TREND 








THE LABOR SHARE 


Scarcely a week passes without bringing us an appeal 
from some beleaguered employer to help him disabuse 
someone of the notion, apparently widely held, that the 
cost of labor generally constitutes a minor part of the 
cost of finished products. ‘The appeal usually comes in 
the course of wage negotiations, when the point is being 
made that the employer should not begrudge a large 
wage increase because it would not make any significant 
difference in final selling price. 


@ In one fairly typical case, the claim was made that the 
cost of labor in bread is less than half a cent a loaf. 
Similarly, the president of the International Assn. of 
Machinists, H. W. Brown, stated recently that on the 
average wages account for only 16% of the cost of 
manufactured goods. In other words,. he said, a wage 
increase of 20% should cause a price increase of only 
about 3¢ on the dollar, not 20¢. 

So far as we know, Mr. Brown was entirely sincere in 
his calculations. But as we shall show, they vastly under- 
estimate the importance of the wage bill. 

Direct labor costs vary widely* from industry to indus- 
try. For example, in 1939, when the most recent census 
was taken, the wage bill in manufacturing cigarettes was 
only 2.5% of gross income, while in the printing industry 
it was 28.6%. For all manufacturing, the bill of costs 
broke down like this (1939, in billions of dollars): 


Cost of raw matcrials.......... $32.0 (56%) 
bod ee PP EE TEE eK ee 9.0 (16%) 
eee SS Bae 2.5 (4.5%) 
TO ii i eee 2.5 (4.5%) 
Net profit ... 3.0 (5%) 

Depreciation, selling, rent, “ete. 8.0 (14%) 


57.0 (100%) 


Wages paid directly by EROS accounted for 
16% of the value of all goods produced. This is the 169 
Mr. Brown was talking about. But salaries must be in- 
cluded in labor costs. Research, designing, clerical work 
involve labor no less than fabricating the product. And 
wage raises are eventually extended to salaried workers. 
Thus, the payroll which manufacturers paid out directly 
made up 20% of total value of products. 


Total value, all manufactures. . 


¢ But C. E. Wilson, president of General Electric, has 
said that a 10% increase in labor costs would necessitate 
a 7.5% increase in G.E. prices, which means that three- 
fourths of G.E.’s tot: 1 cost must be for labor. The dif- 
ference between 75% and 20% is so great that Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Brown quite obviously must have been 
talking of different things. And so they were. For Mr. 
Wilson clearly assumed that, as was the case in 1946, 
the cost of labor would go up in other industries as well 
\s a result his company would be required 


as his owne 


Pay) 










































to pay higher prices for the wide variety of itenis it } 
from other producers. 


e The fact is that labor receives a cut out of aly 
every payment a manufacturer makes. This ca: be 
from a study of the breakdown of manufacturing 
Raw materials are the clearest example. But the y 
ufacturer who pays out money for taxes or who y 
depreciation funds to replace equipment is also mak 
a payment to labor somewhere along the line. Us 
such circumstances it is virtually impossible for 
individual producer to determine just what propor 
of his total costs finally ends up in the pockets of work 

The truth is that the national income figure give 
the only measure of how these total costs are divided 
among those who cooperate in the process of prod 
tion. National income includes all wages, sala 
returns on investments, and payments to farmers 3 
other income recipients. 

The table at the bottom of this column shows y 
received the U.S. national income in first-half |i 
About two-thirds went to those who earned salarig 
wages. This means that 67 cents out of the average d 
paid for goods and services went to labor and admi 
trative or supervisory personnel. 


© But even 67% does not measure the true share of 
national income that goes for work performed. A g 
part of the income flowing to the small businessm 
the professional worker, and the farmer really is aj 
ment for the time and work they put in on the job. 0 
a fraction of these incomes should be chalked up 4 
return on land or capital. 

All in all, payments for personal effort probably ct 
to 75¢ out of every dollar of income—quite a | 
way from the “half a penny a loaf.” For this reason, 
economy-wide advance in wage-rates inevitably invol 
some increase in prices. Experience during the past} 
has once again demonstrated what should be this elem 
tary economic fact. 












WHERE THE INCOME GOES 


(1946 national income, distributive shares) 


of 
/o W 






Billions Tot 
Compensation to employees....... $110 7 
Dividends, corporate savings....... 12 7 
Agricultural proprietors........... 15 9 
Unincorporated businesses........ 15 9 
ee | eee me a 13 8 
Total national income............- 165 100 
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